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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
The Life of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 
Boh 


n. 
“Tae publisher has not willingly thrust himself 
forward as a crusader in the cause of International 
Copyright, but has been goaded by circumstances 
into some such position. Not only have the most 
popular of his own volumes been pirated* in Ame- 
rica immediately upon their publication here, but, 
on the other hand, when he has endeavoured, by 
arrangement with the American copyright holder, 
toobtain an exclusive market for England, his 
ntial claims have been set at nought by 
competitors. Under these circumstances it has 
become? necessary, in self-defence, to adopt mea~ 
sures of reprisal; and though such a course ma 
sometimes interfere, in a manner to be alii, 
with the investments of friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic, no other alternative seems to remain. 
In reprinting the present volume, the publisher is 
less sensitive than he should have been under other 
circumstances, being aware that at this very mo- 
ment there are several rival editions at press. 
This volume, too, being of a popular character, 
and the newest production of one of the most es- 
teemed and influential of American authors, is 
especially suited to the object of this series. Asit 
was first published at New York, in December 
last, imported and sold here in January, more than 
por before any English edition appeared, 
0 one can reasonably complain of a competition 
for which, in the present condition of things, het 
could hardly have been unprepared, and which 
is really enforced by scarcely less than national 
claims.” 

Such is Mr. Bohn’s “ advertisement” to an 
Eighteenpenny edition of the work (and adorned 
with a frontispiece portrait of the Prophet too) 
which Mr. Murray recently published at five shil- 
lings. We are glad to see this, fur whatever we 
may think of the matter as between the two Pub- 
lishers, it is certainly a step towards bringing the 
important question of International Copyright to 
an issue between the two countries. As it exists 
at present, authors can have but limited interests 
in their atm, and publishers no security in 
their sale. America may plunder England and 
England plunder America with impunity; and as 
the scissors clip the rights of authors, and the pro- 
fits of publishers are snipped into valueless shreds 


must be a hope of remedy. 

Before discussing the general question, however, 
we may be allowed to say a few words on the ex- 
treme hardship of the case as regards the origin 
of the whole material—ruz Propucers. The 
tace of authors, from their earliest history, that 
is, from the invention of printing, have been pre- 


the severe application of the press upon 
them to extract the essence of their brains and the 
life of their heart’s blood for the emolument of 
others. The Benefit of Clergy in the old times 
seems to have exhausted the boons and rewards of 
literature; and we know not what benefit can be 

ved from talents or learning now-o’-days; they 
are far more likely to push their possessors to- 





* As this is done legall : “ 
letter of marque." —Benn’ perhaps we ought to add “ by 


tHe, i.e. Mr. John Marray.—Ed, L, G. 


Enlarged, 220.) 








and patches, the evil has reached a crisis and there | 


eminent from their “ squeezable” properties, and | 


wards poverty and its punishments than to save 
them from being hanged as formerly. Almost 
every obituary in which we read of the death of a 
literary man, is but the record of another neglected 
or well-abused beggar, gone! ‘They have had to 
struggle with a Spirit unknown to their souls and 
the pursuits that engrossed them; the Spirit of 
Trade, acquisitive and encompassing, which en- 
riches those who live upon and shear them. Nor 
does this concern the children of genius only, 
whose inaptitude for mere worldly affairs and 
dreamy aberrations in the realms of ieee expose 
them defenceless to be used and trampled upon; 
it applies (with few exceptions, and some of them 
not very honourable in a literary sense) to the 
hardest workers that ever slaved in a business- 
like way, as it were, to the toils of literature. Wit- 
ness such individuals as Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, 
in a bygone generation, and Loudon and Maunder, 
and many others, in our own time.* What we as- 
sert then is, “Authors’’ ought to be preserved from 
any farther means of grinding them down. Under 
the most favourable auspices, small is the modicum 
which the Lions have allowed them to share; and 
it is a shame to the rulers of civilized nations not 
to abolish the machinery by which it is made yet 
smaller and more uncertain. 

And we may look for an amendment in this 
respect, since the wealthy, and consequently 
powerful, body of publishers in all countries are 
also affected in their purse-strings by the anqpa- 
lous condition of things. Such writers as Irving 
and Prescott are calculated to bring it to the test 





with the American legislature; and the higher the 
literature of that country rises, the more original 
it becomes and the wider it is spread, the more 
important will the question be for decision. 

As the matter stands now, the publications of | 
American authors in America have no legal pro- 
tection in England; and any bookseller here may 
get the earliest possible copy and publish it in any 
fashion and at any price he chooses, It is the 
same (and goes to a yet lower ebb by feuilletonism 
in the newspapers) with regard to English publi- 
cations in America.f The piratical publishers 
there reaped considerable profits from this system, 
and opposed themselves to the change petitioned | 
for by their authors; but within the last few years 
the more respectable of them have identified | 
themselves with the producers, and joined in urg- | 
ing Congress to frame a just and honest measure 
for regulating international copyright between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

With us, we are sorry to say, the question is 
| not in so clear and broad a position. Like most | 
| other public matters, it rests on some point or 
| points of law. Mr. Bentley contends that if he 
| gives Mr. Irving, Mr. Prescott, or any other po- | 
| pular American writer, a sum of money for the 
privilege of issuing a work from his pen in Lon- 
don contemporaneously with New York, that he 
can prohibit any other London publisher from pi- 
rating the book, and, even farther, that he can 








* Itis after all too true to be aught but a sad joke, anda 
reproach to the outer world :— 
“Here lies . Te 
Who long was a Bookseller’s hack, 
He lived such a damnable life in this world 
You are sure he will never come back,’’ 
+ We wonder that none of our Londun unscrupulous 
Penny publications have not copied the Americans in re- 
producing their best works as parts of three or four weekly 








sheets,—Ed, L, G, 





prevent its free importation. Mr. Bohn’s state- 
ment, which we have quoted, takes the opposite, 
and, we fancy, the legal view. He tells us that 
he and others, quite regardless of any price Mr. 
Murray has paid for the right of publishing the 
Life of Mahomet, hold that no one can hinder 
them from taking it or any other American pub- 
lication, and offering it to English readers in any 
way they please. So stands the dilemma; and a 
— pair of horns it has to stretch across the 
road Atlantic! 

And the consequences are that the best authors 
of America can reap no revenue from England 
(unless such as hold Mr. Bentley’s opinion will 
risk the venture),* and the best authors of Eng- 
land are equally shut out from the encouragement 
they would receive from America were their 
works not exposed to the rapacity of the first 
stranger who could get hold of and reprint them 
for their own emolument, putting cents for shil- 
lings and dollars for pounds sterling. The benefit 
to authors is limited to their own countries!! 

The identity of language renders this intercourse 
more injurious between England and America 
than between England or America and any Conti- 
nental people; for example, France or Belgium, 
where translation is necessary, and so far a stop 
to the wholesale robbery. But even in these in- 
stances the practice is utterly indefensible and 
disgraceful. It was meationed by our Paris cor- 
respondent, when M. de Tocqueville was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, that serious negotiations had 


‘been opened between France and the United 


States for the suppression of literary piracy, and 
that the American government had so favourably 
responded to the overture that, if nothing unto- 
ward should occur, it was probable a treaty would 
soon put an end, in the two countries, to what was 
nothing less than an organised system of scandalous 
robbery, and a gross outrage on public morality. 
This announcement was copied into the Ameri- 
can journals and most cordially hailed by them, 
not only as an act of policy ond justice between 
France and America, but as a sure step to an im= 
mediate treaty between America and England. 
We cannot tell how the matter stands now, since 
France has undergone a change of ministry. 

As between us and the continent, the following 





*In Angust last year, it may also be remembered, Messrs, 
Blackie and Sons, of Glasgow, relying on the Court of Ex- 
chequer case of Boosey v. Purday, and in opposition to the 
claim of Knight and Son, published the tenth volume of their 


| edition of “* Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament,’’ the 


original volume having been previously entered by him (Mr, 
Barnes) for copyright in Philadelphia in 1847, and printed 
there during that year and the spring of 1843. Upon this 
they denied the piracy charged by Knight, who conse- 
quently applied for an injunction ; but the question has not 


| come toa determination, and, as far as law goes, it is still 


balanced on the Court of Exchequer dictum that “ The ob- 
ject of the legislature clearly is not to encourage the impor- 
tation of foreign books, and their first publication in England, 
asa benefit to this country, but to promote the cultivation of 
the intellect of its own subjects; and as the Act of Anne 
expressly states—to ‘ encourage learned men to compose 
write useful books,’ by giving them as a reward, the mono- 
poly of their works for a certain period, dating from their 
first publication. We therefore hold that a foreigner, by 
sending to, and first publishing his works in, Great Britain, 
acquires no copyright. A British subject who purchases 
from him such a right as he had in his own country, which 
could not extend beyond it, cannot be in a better condition 
here than the foreigner. 

+ General de la Hitte (and we hope he will make a 
great hit in this affair), the successor of M, de Tocqueville 
in the Foreign Portfolio, has referred the draft of the _ 
posed treaty to a Commission of the Institut, upon w 
report future proceedings will probably be speedily taken 
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quotation from the Brussels Herald will throw 
some light on the state of public opinion:— 

“ International Copyright.—The New York Literary 
World, of the 18th August, in copying from us, gives 
the following aid of transatlantic opinion to this im- 

ortant question: —‘ The Paris correspondent of the 
ndon Literary Gazette introduces the subject of 
international copyright, with a statement that should 
commend itself to American interests. The move- 
ment on the part of Belgian authors is parallel 
with the expression of the feeling of our own writers 
in the premises which has been made again and 
again, in pr petitions to Congress. When our 
legislators discover that international —— isa 
pr nciple of the civilized world, universally admitted 
tween the European states, they may acknowledge 
the conclusive reasonings of our home authors. 
Come from what quarter it may, any recognition of 
the question must be fruitful in results beyond. We 
hail, therefore, the agitation of the matter in Belgium, 
which has now an opportunity to redeem itself from 
the odium of the policy not long since sanctioned by 
government, who congratulated the country on this 
profitable species of pillage—from French authors.— 
* Belgian authors and artists have begun to bestir 
themselves against the abominable system of literary 
and artistic piracy, which makes their country the 
scandal of Europe. —Literary Gazette.” 

As yet, however, there is no change in Belgium; 
ond we had the painful duty lately to state that 
at Brussels the literary piracy trade continued to 
be carried on with scandalous immorality—every 
new work that issued from the Paris press, and 
many of the London, being re-produced at one- 
sixth or one-tenth the price within a few days 
after publication; but our authority gave us some 
gratification and ground for hope by adding :—“I 
really marvel at the indifference which publishers 
and authors display to this infamous system, which 
subjects them to heavy loss. Yet alittle exertion 
on their part would have the effect of putting it 
down; for, notwithstanding the activity it causes 
in the printing trade of Belgium, and in other 
trades connected therewith, the Belgian govern- 
ment is anxious to see it annihilated.” 

Still the battle has to be fought. Between 
America and England there ought not to bea 
month’s hesitation; and we trust our ambassador, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, himself a literary man, has in- 
structions to negotiate and powers to settle the 
treaty. This would put an end to our doubtful 
law without the interference of other trials or 
writs of error. 

And, as good example is contagious, though not 
so much so as bad, we might thence entertain the 
expectation that all other countries would unite 
in extinguishing this ms epen to the civilized 
world and the age at which it has arrived. 

Let there be Free Trade in mind and genius if 
qe will; they ask for no monopoly or protection, 

ut only that every rascal may be prohibited from 
abusing them to his own profit without the shadow 
of a right or title. 








WESTMINSTER, 

Memorials of the City, Saint Peter's College, the 
Parish Churches, Palaces, Streets, and Worthies. 
By the Rey. M. E. C. Walcott, M.A., Curate of 
St. Margaret’s. Masters. 


Tus is a pleasant volume for the world and for 
Westminster. It seems to have been a labour of 
Love to the author, and in such a case it will con- 
sequently confer the other proverbial alternative 
to its subject, a Literary Glory. With the place 
many @ memory of the past is intertwined. Our 
national history is full of the locality, and every 
stone, if it had a tongue, would have something to 
tell of the eventful scenes which have been enacted 
within its bounds. Great resolves, tragical issues, 
pompous ceremonies, glorious eloquence, highest 
ambitions, pitiful disgraces, all thesis saneuinans 
for public importance are of Westminster for 
@ thousand Far ;and, for the lesser events of life, 
and the ordinary course that comes under the 





sweeping and inclusive denomination of Marriages, 
Births, and Deaths, no spot in the empire can 
boast a larger share of remarkable materials and 
interesting association. It has thence happened 
that many a huge tome has been devoted to illus- 
trate so copious a subject, and, from early times, 
we have had much research bestowed upon it by 
able and diligent authors. Out of their writings, 
aided by his own inquiries, Mr. Walcott has pro- 
duced his ‘* Westminster,” not in a trivial manner, 
but consistently in the popular shape so essential 
to success in our day. It is also appropriately 
embellished; and the dedication being dated “ St. 
Agatha, a.p. 1849,” we cannot so precisely tell 
the period of its issue as if the day of the month 
and the month of the year were signified in the 
more usual and generally understood form. In- 
deed we cannot pass this sort of affected innova- 
tion without expressing our opinion of its incon- 
gruity. Authors should write to be comprehen- 
sible; and we will be bound to say that not one in 
five hundred readers in England knows on what 
day this St. Agatha’s commemoration falls, and 
may probably fancy her some private friend or ac- 
quaintance of St. Margaret, to whose church the 
services of Mr. Walcott, as curate, are dedicated. 
But, to leave such matters between the author and 
the saints, we have to look to his book. 


He sets out with a general history, when 
Thorney Island upheld its sacred buildings, and, 
proceeding downward with the stream of time, 
presents us with accounts of Whitehall, the 
Church, the College, the aged streets and ways, 
the Hall, the Park, and the Worthies who flour- 
ished, and the most noticeable affairs that occurred 
within this Parochial sphere. From this collection 
it shall be cur task to pick out a miscellany of our 
own, doing by Mr. Walcott what he has done by 
his voluminous precursors, and framing, we trust, 
a page which shall be agreeable to our readers and 
a fair example of the publication. ‘Lhe first item 
we select, in connection withSt. Margaret’s Church, 
relates to the year 1555 and the reign of Queen 
Mary, when— 

‘“ A lamentable act of savage cruelty was com- 
mitted before the high-altar, between 10 and 11 
o'clock in the morning, by one William Branch, 
or Flower, a native of Snowhill in Cambridge- 
shire, sometime a monk of Ely and Bicester, but 
afterwards a secular priest, and at the time re- 
siding in Lambeth. 

“ The tale is graphically told by Machyn in his 
Diary. ‘The xiiij day of Aprell, the wyche was 
(Ester-day), at Sant Margatt Parryche at West- 
mynster, af(ter Masse) was done, one of the 
menysters a prest of the Ab(bay) dyd helpe hym 
that was the menyster to the pepull who wher re- 
seyvyng of the Blessed Sacrament of (the Lord) 
Jhesus Cryst, ther cam into the Churchea man that 
was a monke of Ely, the wyche was marryed to a 
wyff: the same day that sam man sayd to the 
menyster, “ What doyst thou gyff them?” and as 
sone ashe had spokyn hedrew his wod knyffe, and 
hyt the prest on the hed, and struck hym a grett 
blowe, and ran after hym, and struck hym on the 
hand, and cloyffe hys hand a grett waye, and 
after on the harme a grett wond, and ther was 
syche a cry and showtt as has not byne; and 
after he was taken and caren to prisun, and after 
examynyd wherfor he dyd yet.’ The priest’s 
name was John Chetnam; his assailant was at 
once lodged in the Gate-house, and tried before 
Bishop Bonner. 

“The Diary continues, ‘The xxiiij day of 
Aprell was the same man cared to Westmynster 
that dyd hurte the prest, and had ys hand 
stryken off at ee) en and after he was bornyd 
against Saint Margett Chyrche withowt the 
cherche-yerde,’ in the Sanctuary. The unhappy 
man died atrue penitent. The Church was re- 
conciled by the Bishop, as blood had been shed 
and sprinkled upon the Host and chalice.” 

The following are a few specimens from a con- 





siderable list of the churchwarden’s accounts:*_ 

“1555. Payde for iij capons for the bysshoppeg 
dynner at the Reconcyliacon of the 
Church, vijs. 

For halfe a vele, vs. vjd.; iiij grene 
geese, ijs. iiijd.; a dosyn of rabet 
ijs. viijd.; surloyne of beefe, vjs. viijd,; 
ij galons of wyne, ijs. 

Payde to Lowe, fletcher, for fetheryng 
of iiij sheffe of arrowse, and newe 
trymmyng of the heddes, iiijs,” 

“1652. Foran ivory hammer to keepe silence 

in the vestrey, vs. 

“1655. To Mr. Woolridge, counsellor-at-law, 
for his advice at two severall times, xxs, 

To Chris. Betty for producing a hedgs. 
hogg caught in this parish, according 
to the statute, 4d.” 

And from the Parochial Registers— 

“1556. A series of entries occur in the Register 
of the diseases to which the parishioners were then 
subject. A comet appeared in this year. 

Junii vij die. Item Elisabeth Hethe, of the agug 

: with Godd’s marks. 
viij die. Maudlen Preston, of thought 
[cough] and pockes, 
xdie. Wyllyam Foster, off very po 
vertye. 
xxiij die. Joh’n Bympanye, off famyne, 
Julii xiij die. Joane Letsame, a chrysomer.t 
Aug. xxix die. Alyce Betterne, of chyncoughe.§ 

In the following year “ broke out the influens, 
a violent catarrhal fever, socalled by the Italians, 
who recognized the inscrutable influence whieh if 
exerted on numberless persons at the same tima 
The disease —— very generally during the 
dry and unfavourable summer. The causes of 
this and the sweating-sickness (says Mr. W.) wer 
chigfly the following:—1. The peculiarly suscep- 
tible disposition produced by the climate on the 
constitution of the English. 2. Unhealthy seasons, 
and a poisoned misty atmosphere. 3. Intempe- 
rance, then a general vice. 4. The cvarse and 
heating nature of the diet then general 
5. The immoderately warm clothing 
fashion, especially about the head. 6. The exces- 
sive indulgence in hot-baths. 7. The effects of 
diaphoretic medicines, employed in most disorders. 
8. The rare use of soap. 9.?The high price of 
linen-clothes. 10. The extreme indigence of the 
poorer classes. 11, The utterly miserable state of 
the dwellings, seething in filth and decomposition. 
(Erasm. Ep., lib. xxij., ep. 12, col. 1140.) 12 
The over-crowded state of London. Such 4 num- 
ber of foreign artisans were imported in 1517 into 
London as to cause the “ Evill May-Day” Insur- 
rection. 13. The extravagant dearness and scat 
city of provisions. (See Hecker’s “ Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages,” p. 212.) ; 

“1558. ‘This yeare,’ observes Stow, ‘in harvest 
time, the quartaine agues continued in like man 
ner, or much more vehemently, than they had 
done the last yeere passed, wherethrough died 
many olde people and specially priests. In 
beginning of this yeere corne rose to 14 shillings 
the quarter. ...... by reason of the great death and 
sicknes the last sommer, for lacke of helpe and 
carriage.’ ”” 


1689. 


en in 








* The Churchwardens’ Box, transferred every year ™ 
the officer to his successor, and which we have seen 8 
custody of Mr. Cole, hatter, and one of the most humourous 
and characteristic ballad writers (and singers tuo) of our day, 
is a very valuable and curious relic of anuquity, with no 
curious modern additions,—Ed. L. G. 

+ “They have the plague. . . - + 
For the Lord’s tokens on you do I see: 2) 
(Love’s Labour Lost, act Vy 8-4 

+ “The chrysom was worn for eight days after baptism, 
i. e. _— Easter Eve to the Saturday or Octave * 

Day following. (L’Estrange, Alliance, ¢. Vij.» Ff 
Children ee aque originally who died — 
the time of baptism and their mother’s churching, m a. 
were buried in their chrysome asa shroud. ( ey 
Ill. exiij., s. 3, § 1.)” . 

§ “* Dus Huhnerweh, the poultry or chicken, contracted 
to Chyn—cough. (Hecker’s Epid., p. 83-)” 
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“In 1603 a frightful plague devastated the | “The following warrant, under the hand of 
ish. The following entries refer to it in the Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, issued 


Records. In August 182 persons had died; in 
September 353; in October 206. 


with water, 4s. 


Octr. Laid out for ye bearers, searchers, water 
bearers, and grave digger, who attended on the 
risited people, for that they were allwaiyes en- 
dangered, to dwell in by themselves, and other 
necessaries, &c., £30 18s. 6d. For pitch and 
tare for the visited houses, 12d. For papers 
with Lord have mercy upon us, 12d. For several 
watchmen for a week, each 4s. 

“Robert Wells, in June and July and August, 
massacred the amazing number of 500 dogs! and 
in 1605, 83 other canine victims. 

“1603. Payd for the graves of ccccL1 poore 
folks, xxxvijs. vijd. 

*1604, Apr.4. Mr. Thomas Churchyarde. 

“This old ‘Court Poet’ was buried in the 
Choir, and was a native of Shropshire. The 
epitaph upon his tomb ran thus,— 

“Come Alecto, and lend me thy torch, 
To fynde a churchyard in a church porch: 
Pouertie and poetrie this tombe doth enclose, 
Therefore, Gentlemen be merry in prose.’’ 
Weever’s Fun. Mon., ed., 1639. 

“In 1625 the plague re-appeared. The dog- 
killer’s occupation was restored, for he slew 
about 300 dogs.” 

“In the General Bill of Mortality for 1665, 
ending Dec. 19, it is stated that in this parish 
4,710 persons were buried, of whom 3,742 died of 


e, 

“The awful ravages of the plague, which in 
1625 throughout London swept away 41,313 per- 
sons, and in 1665, 100,000 victims, as regards 
Westminster would seem to have arisen from 
three chief causes. Ist. The narrowness of the 
streets and lanes, crowded with families, ‘ heaped 
eo single dwelling houses,’ or even small rooms 
of sluttish houses without sufficient circulation of 
aia circumstance considered to be so dangerous 
that it elicited an order of Lord Burleigh, dated 
March 12, 1563, prohibiting the residence of 
more than one family in each house (Lansdowne 
MSS. v. vii. f. 21): and we find that the disease 
was most significantly called ‘the Poor Man’s 

@ The physieians also of that period, 
wherein it appeared, concur in saying that 
all unwholesome and tainted food and un- 
ripe fruit, such as the lower classes might 
venture to eat, were great provocatives of the 
sickness; and recommend the constant burning of 
resinous woods and fragrant spices, to dissipate 
unpleasant smells and cleanse the air. 2ndly. 

egreat want of sufficient drainage, the gar- 
rs in the streets, the above ground sewers, and 
state of the churchyards. The noisome ex- 
Pipe from ditches and marshy ground, so 
pe pon by the flowings of the Thames 
< @ low banks, combined with impure 
; Pours, produced a constant dampness, and a 
= Kgl! unwholesome temperature in the 
0sp aes re rigwey f decreased 

e uence of a hard, dry, frosty winter 
De aareased in malignity in Sameg eimuak 
ps of large fires was recommended, if not in 

open streets, because they produced too much 

A least in dwelling-houses after sunset, to 

the apartment during the fall of the dew and 
wonrian of” of the damp night air. 3dly. The! 
© hapecncag clothing. Such stuffs invari- | 
tall for — readily, and retain infectious 
: onger time, than cotton or linen 

— a ee caution, we well know, has 
on oh en to prevent the importation of 

Pa as woollen goods which may arrive 

- canned ,Parts, and to destroy all rags and 
irticles Wearing apparel that have been in in 


fected h, 


to ‘ouses. The plague-pits were according 


: -. | interment of the bodies of several persons who 
“To Robert Welles, for serving visited people | had been interred in the Abbey during the Inter- 
regnum, is transcribed from a copy in the auto- 
*To the bearer, for burying of 36 corses, 18s.| graph of Nathaniel Bond, of Grange, in the 
| county of Dorset, the son and successor of Denis 
| Bond, one of the persons whose body was ordered 





tradition on the site of Harding’ 
site of ing’s stone-yard.” 
After the restoration of Charles II. we s+ pl 


soon after the Restoration, commanding the dis- 


to be disinterred. It still remains, amongst other 
manuscripts, in the possession of John Bond, of 
Grange, Esq. 

“The warrant appears to have been executed 
on the 12th and 14th of the same month in which 
it bears date, when the bodies were deposited in 
a pit in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, ‘near the 
back-door of one of the Prebendaries,’ 

“Tt is his Majestie’s express pleasure and 
com’and that you cause the bodies of the several 
persons undernamed, which have been unwaran- 
tablie interred in Henry the 7th and other the 
Chappels and places w*hin the Collegiate Church of 
Westminster since the year 1641, to be forthwith 
taken up and buried in some place of the church- 
yard adjoining to ye said Church, whereof you 
may not faile: And for so doing this shall be 
yor warrant. Dated at the Court at White- 
hall, Sep. 9, 1661. 

“ Henry 7th Chapel: 

“ Dr. Isack Dorislaus. 

“ He was LL.D. of Leyden. He assisted in 
drawing up the charge against Charles I. He 
was sent by the rebels Ambassador to the Dutch, 
and resided at the Hague, where Charles IT. then 
was. Ile was assassinated by a Loyalist, Colonel 
Whitford, as he was supping in company with 
many friends. He was buried at the expense of 
Parliament. 

“Coll. Richard Dean. 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell. 

“‘ The Protector’s mother, who died November 
18, 1654. The body of his daughter, Elizabeth 
Cleypole, was removed at the same time. 

“ Coll. Humphrey Mackworth. 

“He was one of Oliver’s Council. 

“ Sir William Constable. 

“He was Governor of Gloucester, and one of 
the Judges in the mock trial of King Charles I, 

“ Mrs. Desborough. 

“ This was Jane, first wife of John Disbrowe, 
Major-General in the Parliament Army, and 
sister of the Protector. 

“ Anne Fleetwood. 

“ Coll. Robert Blake. 

“ According to the ‘Lives of the Admirals,’ 
vol ii, p.73, Admiral Blake’s body ‘was care- 
fully removed, and decently buried in the church- 
yard, the coffin being taken from the vault.’ 

“ Coll. John Mildram. 

“ A Scotchman, killed at Alresford, Hants. 

“Mr. John Pimme. 

“The famous Member of Parliament in the 
reign of James J.andhis son. He died at Derby 
House, on Dec. 8, 1643, and was buried ‘ under 
Windsor’s stone, on the south side of the Sacris- 
tarea.? He was the determined foe of Lord 
Strafford; ‘one,’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘than 
whom no man had his hand or head deeper in 
the miseries of the nation.’ 

“ Mr. William Stroud. 

““He was a Member of Parliament, and for 
his fury was called the ‘ Parliament Driver.’ One 
of the five Members demanded by King Charles 
I. on his entry of the House of Commons with an 
armed force January, 1641-42. 

“ Mr. Humphery Saloway. 

“Coll. Boscawen, 

“ Denis Bond. 

“ Mrs. Bradshaw. 

“Mr. Thos. Haslerick. 

“His remains seem to have escaped the igno- 
minious fate of those of his companions, to @ cer- 
tain extent, by being delivered to his family. 


 : 


“ Dr. Twiss. 

“D.D.; Chaplain to Elizabeth, Princess Pala- 
tine of Heidelburg; Rector of Newbury, Berks; 
Prolocutor of the Assembly of Divines. He was 
engaged in the Arminian Controversy in 1641. 

“Thomas May. 

“He was the translator of Lucan’s Pharsulia, 
and distinguished also as a dramatic writer. 
Secretary to the Long Parliament. He was son 
of Sir Thomas May, of Mayfield, in Sussex, 
where he was born in the year 1595. He was the 
friend of Ben Jonson, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir 
John Suckling, and others; and honoured by the 
countenance of King Charles I. and Queen 
Henrietta. He wassuffocated by tying his night- 
cap too tightly under his chin. 

* William Strong. 

“ He was Fellow of St. Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge; Rector of More Critchell, in the county 
of Dorset; and St. Dunstan’s in the West, Lon- 
don. One of the Assembly of Divines, and 
preacher in the Abbey Church during the usurpa- 
tion, where he was buried July 4, 1654, 

“Steven Marshall, 

“ A preacher, buried in the South Aisle, Noy. 
23, 1655. He preached Pym’s funeral sermon. 

“To the Reverend Dr. Earle, Dean of West- 
minster, or in his absence to ye Subdean there. 

“ Epw. Nicuoas.” 

The annexed paragraph belongs to another 
matter, from which consequences are deduced to 
this hour, as witness the dispute about the roads 
near Eaton Square. 

* 1665. July 2. 
co. Middx. 

“He was buried in the yard to the north of the 
Church. Through his daughter and heiress 
Mary, all his extensive property round London 
devolved upon his grandson Sir Robert Gros- 
venor, who lived at Peterborough House in Mill- 
bank. His descendant is the present Marquess of 
Westminster, Lord of the Manor of Ebury.” 

The most ancient name on record of Ebury was 
Euvery. 

Not thinking it necessary to apply any reason- 
ing from the foregoing extracts to the sanitary 
proceedings of 1850, we shall finish with some other 
brief quotations. About 1540, lands of the Bishop- 
ric of Westminster were exchanged “ in part with 
Bishop Nicholas Ridley for some property be- 
longing to the See of London. That prelate re- 
ceived the Convicts’ prison, next to the Gate- 
house; the Bishop’s pene, formerly the Abbat’s 
house, was given to Lord Wentworth; and several 
lands were granted to Sir Thomas Wroth; and 
the produce of the sale of others was applied to 
repair St. Paul’s Cathedral,—hence came the 
over-true proverb ‘to rob Peter to pay Paul.’ ” 

The Smithfield Market controversialists may be 
enlightened by the following, temp. Henry VI.:— 
“The state of the parish appears to have been 
most disastrous and wretched in this reign. Cer- 
tain orders were taken on October 8,” 25 Eliz., by 
Lord Burleigh, Sir William Cecil, K.G., and Dean 
Goodman, that ‘no butcher should kill in the 
common street, nor kill a bull unless it had been 
first baited and chased presently before the killing, 
upon pain of paying 3s. 4d?” ; 

Other two contrasts or comparisons, and we 
have done:— 

“ A wise proclamation however was issued,—a 
model for these, as we fondly deem, enlightened 
times, when mendicancy too often is a better craft 
than honest labour, and out-thrives it through mis- 
taken benevolence; for it was ordered in 1554, 
‘the xvij day of September, that all vacabonds 
and Jotherus, boyth Englys men and all manor of 
strangers, that have no master, should avoyd the 
Cete and Suburbs upon grett payn;’ and in 1567 
we find that the Churchwardens ‘paied for a 
certifycate made of all the straungers within the 
paryshe, vjd.’” ; 

“ By Act of Parliament, in the reign of Edward 


Alexander Ebury of Ebury, 





“Coll. Edward Popham. 


VI. made for the general regulation of taverns 
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and public-houses, it was directed that there 
should be only three suffered in Westminster; 
while the proportion for London was fixed at 


houses to sixty in the parish, which in houses and 
inhabitants exceeded those of the whole liberty by 


a fifth. (There are now 150, besides beer-shops, | 
in St. Margaret’s Parish only.) Yet, in her suc- | 


cessors’s time, it is said, in a contemporaneous 
publication, ‘almoste every fourthe house is an 
ale house, harbouring all sorts of lewde and 
badde a King James I., probably to amend 
the evil, in 1620 gave permission to his groom- 
orter, Clement Cottrell, to license within the 


and the villages within two miles thereof, forty 
taverns or ordinaries, ‘ for the honest and reason- 
able recreation of good and civil people,’ who 
might use ‘the games of bowling, tennis, dice, 
and cards,’ &c.” 








SOUTHEYANA: LITERARY LABOURS. 
The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
By the Reverend C. C, Southey. Vol. ILL 
Longmans. 


Tus volume, from which we selected some miscel- 
laneous extracts for our last Gazette, lets us more 
into Southey’s personal and literary life than the 
two which preceded it, and related to his earlier 
years. Two noble examples of generous friend- 
ship are embalmed in it—namely, the fact that 
during a considerable period Mr. Watkins Wil- 
liams Wynn allowed his admired schoolfellow a 
smc of 150/, per annum,* and that Mr. Walter 

avage Landor offered to undertake the whole 
expense of publishing the ‘ Curse of Kehama,” 
which, from the nature of the subject, no book- 
seller would risk. Rare as such instances are, 
they ought to be recorded in letters of gold to 
the everlasting honour of the men who have so 
nobly acted. 

But to the volume before us. Mr. Southey is 
settled in his delightful retreat at Keswick, and 
devoted to labours which, if he had not loved 
them for their own sake, must have worn him to 
death; though by them he could but economically 
and barely live, with the assistance to which we 
have alluded.t Yet was he contented, for— 

“A more thoroughly domestic man, or one 
more simple in his mode of living, it would be 
difficult to picture; and the habits into which he 
settled himself about this time continued through 
life, unbroken regularity and unwearied industry 
being their chief characteristics. Habitually an 
early riser, he never enroached upon the hours of 
the night; and finding his highest pleasure and 
his recreation in the very pursuits necessary for 
earning his daily bread, he was, probably, more 
continually employed, than any other writer of 
his generation. ‘My actions,’ he writes about 
this time to a friend, ‘are as regular as those of 
St. Dunstan’s quarter-boys. Three pages of 
history after breakfast (equivalent to five in 
small quarto printing); then to transcribe 
and copy for the press, or to make my selec- 
tions and biographies, or what else suits my 
humour, till dinner time; from dinner till tea 
Iread, write letters, see the newspaper, and 
very often indulge in a siesta,—for sleep agrees 
with me, and I have a good, substantial theory to 





* When relinquishing it, he nobly writes to the donor * 
—‘ You had been so long my familiar friend, that I felt no 
more sense of dependence in receiving my main, and at one 
time sole, subsistence from you, than if you had been 
my brother : it was being done to as I would have doue.” 

See our remarks in the observations on Copyright, in a 
preceding page. The labourer at the plough or the loom 
may be proclaimed to be worthy of his hire, and a fair day’s 
wages be demanded for a fair day’s work; but the literary 
labourer is out of the category. His right to hire is nega- 
tive; and for work by night, as well as by day, his fair wages 
are cribbed below the humblest and most uncertain estimate 
of human production,—Ep. ZL. G,- 








| prove that it must; for as a man who walks much 


requires to sit down and rest himself, so does the 


brain, if it be the part most worked, require its 
forty. Among other ordinances of Queen Eliza- | 
beth for the regulation of Westminster made a.p. | 
1585, the eleventh order limits the number of ale- | 


repose. Well, after tea, I go to poetry, and cor- 
rect and re-write and copy till I am tired, and 
then turn to anything else till supper; and this 
is my life,—which, if it be not a very merry one, 
is yet as happy as heart could wish. At least I 
should think so if I had not once been happier; 
and I do think so, except when that recollection. 
comes upon me. And then, when I cease to be 


| cheerful, it is only to become contemplative, to 


feel at times a wish that I was in that state of 


| existence which passes not away; and this always 
;ends in anew impulse to proceed, that I may 
leave some durable monument and some efficient 
imits of London and Westminster, the suburbs, | 


good behind me.” 

And he writes facetiously in July, 1806:— 

“Some people, they say, are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, and others with wooden 
ladles. I will hope something for my daughter, 
upon the strength of this proverb, inasmuch as 
she has three silver cups; but, for myself, I am of 
the fraternity of the wooden ladle.” 

A few months’ previous date, we meet with the 
following notice of Review-writing in a letter to 
Mr. Duppa:— 

“Nicholson, I see, sets up a new review. Car- 
lisle ought to get you well taken care of there. 
Need you be told the history of all reviews? If 
a book falls into the hands of one who is neither 
friend nor enemy, —which for a man known in the 
world is not very likely—the reviewer will find 
fault to show his own superiority, though he be 
as ignorant of the subject upon which he writes 
as an ass is of metaphysics, or John Pinkerton of 
Welsh antiquities and Spanish literature. As 
your book, therefore, has little chance of fair 
play, get intoit the hands of your friends. Have 
you any access to the Monthly ? 

“For politics. As far as the public is concerned, 
God be praised! How far I may be concerned, re- 
mains to be seen. My habits are now so rooted, that 
everything not connected with my own immediate 
pursuit seems of secondary consequence, and as 
far,as relates to myself, hardly worth a hope or 
fear. So far as anything can be given me which 
will facilitate that pursuit, I greatly desire it, and 
have good reason to expect the best. But nothing 
shat can happen will in any way affect my plan 
of operations for the present year. Igo to London 
in a month’s time, I go to Lisbon in the autumn, 
and in the interim must work like a negro. By 
the by, cannot you give me a letter to Bartolozzi? 
he will like to see an Englishman who can talk to 
him of the persons with whom he was acquainted 
in England. 

“ T am reading an Italian History of Heresies in 
four folios, by a certain Domenico Bernino. If 
there be one thing in the world which delights 
me more than another, it is ecclesiastical history. 
This book of Bernino’s is a very useful one fora 
man who knows something of the subject, and is 
aware how much is to be believed, and how much 
is not. 

“ My reviewing is this day finished for ever 
and ever, amen. Our fathers who are in the 
Row will, I daresay, wish me to continue at the 
“ey tg but Iam weary of it. Seven years 
have I been, like Sir Bevis, preying upon ‘ rats 
and mice, and such small deer,’ and for the future 
will fly at better game. It is best to choose my 
own subjects.” 

His anticipations of being enabled to retire from 
this toilsome employment were not destined to be 
fulfilled. He was obliged to continue (in certain 
cases, under improved circumstances) his contri- 
butions to periodical literature to the end of his 
days. The annexed extracts relate to, and throw 
a curious light upon, some of these performances: 

“ Aug. 1806. ‘Madoc’ hasnot mademy fortune. 
By the state of my account in May last,—that is, 
twelve months after its publication—there was a 
balance due to me (on the plan of dividing the 


profits) of 3/. 19s. 1d, About 180 then remained 
to be sold, each of which will give me 58.5 but 
the sale will be rather slower than distillation 
through a filtering stone.” 

To Mr. Duppa, May 23, 1807, he writes:— 

“Your book and your letter reached me at the 
same time. I have cut the leaves, collated the 
prints, and observe many valuable additions and 
some great typographical improvements, It wag 
accompanied by a note from Mr. Murray ofa ye 
complimentary kind. I like to be complimented 
in my authorial character, and best of all by 
booksellers, because their good opinion gets pur- 
chasers, and so praise leads to pudding, which 
I consider to be the solid end of praise, 

“T have Walter Scott’s promise to do what he 
can for M. Angeloin the Edinburgh, with this sort 
of salvo,—that Jeffrey is not a very practicable 
man, but he would do his best with him.” 

At this date Scott was merely an acquaintarer, 
but a warm mutual friendship grew out of it, In 
the same month, the editor states:— 

“Some differences having arisen between the 
Messrs. Longman and Co. and the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, it was at this time in contem- 
plation to carry on the work under a different 
management; and on this supposition they wrote 
to my father, requesting him to furnish them 
with certain articles ‘in his best manner 
and offering payment at a higher rate than 
he had received for the Annual Review. Gis 
reply shows that his principle was, ‘what- 
soever his hand found to do, to do it with 
his might.” The contemplated separation of the 
editor from the Review did not, however, take 
place, and the articles were consequently trans 
ferred to the Annual, my father stating, that 
nothing but the circumstance of the Review having 
changed hands, and their needing a ready writer, 
would induce him to have anything to do withit, 
disapproving as he did the principles upon which 
it was conducted.” 

And Mr. S. writes to Messrs. Longman:— 

“TI hope you will accommodate matters with 
Jeffrey; tor il there should be two Edinburgh 
Reviews, or if he should set up another under a 
new title, you would probably be the sufferer, 
even though yours should manifestly be the best, 
—such is the force of prejudice.” , 

A judicious piece of advice, for the Review 
has been a very productive property, and it was 
infinitely better to have to subscribe a friendly 
1001. to Jeffrey’s monument than to have split 
with him, and set up a rival J?eview so many years 


ago. 

eBut the life and labours of Southey go onward, 
In November of the same year, he writes to @ 
Bedford :— 

“ My affairs are not in a bad train, except for 
the present. The profits of the current edition of 
‘Espriella,’ and of the unborn one of the ‘Cid, 
are anticipated and gone. Those of the ‘Speci- 
mens,’ of the small edition of ‘ Madoc,’ and of 
‘Palmerin, are untouched. But if the three send 
me in 1000. at the end of the year's sale, it will 
be more than I expect. The first volume of 
‘Brazil’ will be ready for the press next summer. 
I think also of publishing my travels in Portugal, 
for which good materials have long lain by m¢ 
and we are now talking of editing ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.’ Reviewing comes among the ord 
naries of the year; in my conscience I donot 
think anybody else does so much and gets 80 
little for it. Have I told you that my whole 
profits upon ‘Madoc’ up to Midsummer last 
amount to 25/.? and the whole it is likely tobe 
unless the remaining 134 copies be sold as wast? 
paper. -_s 

‘* I shall do yet; and if there be anything 
a dispirited tone in this letter, it is more —_ 
my eyes are weak, than for any other cause. 8 
iikely that ‘ Espriella’ will bear me out,—+ ™ 
be more than commonly unlucky if it does not— 





and if it does not, I will seek more review eB 
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yment, write in more magazines, and scribble of the Quarterly. With regard to the former, he 


yerses for the newspapers. 


As long as I can keep | says:— 
half my time for labours worthy of myself and of | 


‘“‘ Every separate article in the Review derives 


posterity, I shall not feel debased by sacrificing | authority from the merit of all the others; and, 


the other, 


however unworthily it may be em-_ in this way, whatever of any merit I might insert 


yed. You will say, why do you not write for there would aid and abet opinions hostile to my 
the stage? the temptations to it are so strong, and own, and thus identify me with a system which I 


[have made the resolution so often, that not to | thoroughly disapprove. 


have done it yet is good proof of a self-conviction 
that it would not be done well; besides, I have 
not leisure from present urgencies.” 

In May, 1808:— 

“My history as an author is not very honour- 
able to the age in which we live. By giving up 
my whole time to worthless work in reviews, 

ines, and newspapers, I could thrive, as by 
giving up half my time to them I contrive to 
live. In the time thus employed every year I 
could certainly produce such a poem as ‘ Thalaba,’ 
andifI did I shouldstarve. You have awakened 
jn me projects that had been laid asleep, and 
recalled hopes which I had dismissed contentedly, 
and, as Ithought for ever. If you think ‘ Kehama’ 
deserves to be finished, I will borrow hours from 
sleep, and finish it by rising two hours before my 


customary time; and when it is finished I will | 


try whether subscribers can be procured for five 
hundred copies, by which means I should receive 
the whole profit to myself. The bookseller’s 
share is too much like the lion in the fable: 30 or 
33 percent. they first deduct as booksellers, and 
then half the residue as publishers.” 

He adds a testimony to the credit of Messrs. 
Longman :— 

“Ihave no reason to complain of mine: they 
treat me with great respect and great liberality, 
but I wish to be independent of them; and this, if 
it could be effected, would make me so.” 

But liberality or illiberality, his was the badge 
ofall his tribe, hard work and an almost impossi- 
bility of obtaining independance, so as not to be 
forced to subsist on dictated terms. Even in 
1812 he writes to his true friend Wynn: — 

“Thave insured my life for 1,000/. I had cal- 
culated upon my copyrights as likely to prove 
valuable when it would become the humour of the 
day to regret me; but to my great surprise, I 
find the buoksellers interpret the terms of their 
taking the risk and sharing the profit, as an actual 
surrender to them of half the property in perpe- 
tuity. Townsend, the traveller, who was as much 
deceived in this case as I have been, was about to 
try the point with ;them. I know not what pre- 
vented him. . . . . This is a flagrant and 
eruel injustice. . . . . IfI live, and preserve 
my health and faculties, I have no doubt of rea- 

ing a decent competency in twenty years; 
but twenty — is almost as much as my chances 
of * would be reckoned at in tables of calcula- 


tion,” 

AGovernment pension of 2001., reduced by taxes 
to 1604, did not much improve his circumstances, 
ts he thereupon relinquished the allowance of 150/. 

m Mr Wynn, through whose interest the pension 
Was obtained. ‘The volume contains some curious 
information concerning an application from Scott 
for him to write for the Edinburgh Review, which 
he refused on principle and personal antipathy to 
ls conductors; and also about the establishment 





* He adds—“One thin i i 
¢ g which I will do whenever I can af- 
ford leisure for the task, will be, to write and leave behind me 
my own Memoirs ; they will contain so much of the literary 


of the times, as to hav: 
count. This <sd @ a permanent value on that 


Id prove a good post obit, for there can 
be oe I shall be sudiciently talked of when I am 
~ ness the Editor of the Literary Gazette for thirty- 

mpm and connected with the public press for ten years 
pn Procrastinates more than Southey did, he would now 
mounce that he is preparing for publication his ‘* Auto- 
hee Y, and Literary _Times for more than forty 
every di Fars from his intimate intercourse with almost 
.+ “lstinguished individual during that period, and his 
. and social, as well as literary, acquaintance with 
ieee tions (especially with authors and publishers), 
mayetinne instructive and interesting a publication 
kind which has yet been publish W, Je5 


This is not said hastily. 
| The emolument to be derived from writing at ten 
| guineas a sheet, Scotch measure, instead of seven 
| pounds, Annual, would be considerable; the 
pecuniary advantage resulting from the different 
}manner in which my future works would be 
| handled, probably still more so. But my moral 
| feelings must not be compromised. To Jeffrey 
| as an individual I shall ever be ready to show 
| every kind of individual courtesy; but of Judge 
Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review I must ever 
| think and speak as of a bad politician, a worse 
| moralist, and a critic, in matters of taste, equally 
|incompetent and unjust. . . . 
| My feelings are still less in unison with him 
| than my opinions. On subjects of moral or poli- 
| tical importance no man is more apt to speak in 
the very gall of bitterness than I am, and this 
habit is likely to go with me to the grave; but 
that sort of bitterness in which he indulges, which 
tends directly to wound a man in his feelings, and 
injure him in his fame and fortune (Montgomery 
is a case in point), appears to me utterly inex- 
cusable. . . . : 

““The business of reviewing, much as I have 
done in it myself, I disapprove of, but, most of all, 
when it is carried on upon such a system as 
Jeffrey’s. The judge is criminal who acquits the 
guilty, but he is far more so who condemns the 
innocent. In the Annual I have only one coad- 
jutor, allthe other writers being below contempt. 
In the Edinburgh I should have had many with 
whom I should have felt it creditable to myself to 
have been associated, if the irreconcileable dif- 
ference which there is between Jeffrey and myself. 
upon every great principle of taste, morality, and 
policy, did not occasion an irremovable dif- 
ficulty.” , 

Of the latter (the Quarterly, Novy. 22, 1808,) he 
says:— 

“The new Review is to appear in April. 
Among the persons who are calculated upon to 
write in it there are Frere; G. Ellis; your ad- 
miral’s brother, a man of more than common 
talents, and well to be liked; Heber; Coplestone, 
the Oxford Poetry Professor (a great admirer of 
*Madoc’); Miss Baillie; Sharon Turner; and 
Captain Burney. A good many of these persons 
I know have the same thorough conviction of the 
destructive folly it would be to make peace that 
I and Walter Scott have; for, to do Scott justice, 
all his best and bravest feelings are alive upon 
that subject. I think we shall do good, and will 
do my part with a hearty good-will.” 

We must now, however, be satisfied to add 
only a few notes from a volume which has deeply 
interested us, and will, we think, have the same 
influence on the majority of the literary world. 

Southey’s liberality and kindness of heart is 
finely displayed in his correspondence, &c., rela- 
tive to Kirk White, and also with Ebenezer El- 
liot, upon whom, in his early efforts, he be- 
stows excellent critical advice. He lauds “ Gebir ” 
and its author, Mr. Savage Landor, to a high 
pitch, and rather disparages the poetry of Thomas 
Campbell. Here is a bit respecting another 
famous poet; Jan, 4, 1812:— 

“Here is a man at Keswick, who acts upon me 
as my own ghost would do. He is just what I 
was in 1794, His name is Shelley, son to the 
member for Shoreham; with 6,000/. a year en- 
tailed upon him, and as much more in his father’s 
power to cut off. Beginning with romances of 
ghosts and murder, and with poetry at Eton, he 
passed, at Oxford, into metaphysics; printed half- 
a-dozen pages, which he entitled ‘ The Necessity of 
Atheism ;’ sent one anonymously to Coplestone, in 





| expectation, I suppose, of converting him; was ex- 
pelled in consequence; married a girl of seven 
(teen, after being turned out of doors by his 
father; and here they both are, in lodgings, living 
upon 200/. a year, which her father allows them. 
He is come to the fittest physician inthe world. 
At present he has got to the Pantheistic stage of 
philosophy, and, in the course of a week, I expect 
he will be a Berkleyan, for I have put him upon 
a course of Berkeley. It has surprised him a 
good deal to meet, for the first time in his life, 
with a man who perfectly understands him, and 
does him full justice. 1 tell him that all the 
difference between us is that he is nineteen, and 
Iam thirty-seven; and I dare say it will not be 
very long before I shall succeed in convincing 
him that he may be a true philosopher, and do a 
great deal of good, with 6,000. a year; the 
thought of which troubles him a great deal more 
at present than ever the want of sixpence (for I 
have known such a want) did me. . . . . « 
God help us ! the world wants mending, though 
he did not set about it exactly in the right way.” 

And we conclude with a political prediction 
pregnant beyond example in the doings of this 
very hour:— 

“Look to the remarks upon the tendency of 
manufactures to this state in ‘ Espriella,’ written 
tive years ago. Things are in that state at this 
time that nothing but the army preserves us: it 
is the single plank between us and the red sea of 
an English Jacquerie,—a Bellum Servile ; not 
provoked, as both those convulsions were, by 
grievous oppression, but prepared by the inevit- 
able tendency of the manufacturing system, and 
hastened on by the folly ofa besotted faction, and 
the wickedness of a few individuals. The end of 
these things is full of evil, even upon the happiest 
termination; for the loss of liberty is the penalty 
which has always been paid for the abuse of it.’’ 








> NEW NOVEL. 

Zhe Scottish Cavalier; an Historical Romance, 
By James Grant, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Tue author is deeply imbued with the circum. 
stantials of Scottish History and the manners of 
the times which he selects for illustration, Lean- 
ing, as all poetical minds must do, towards a pre- 
dilection for the unfortunate Stuart cause, he does 
not, in the present instance, hide from us the 
errors and cruelties committed by its supporters; 
though he justly ascribes the latter to the opinions 
and feelings of the age, common to all sides and 
to the people at large. Persecution of their op- 
ponents, wherever the power to persecute could 
be exercised, the application of tortures, the burn- 
ing of witches, the horrors of the most barbarous 
imprisonments, savage oppression throughout the 
land, accompanied by bold crime and lawlessness, 
were the characteristics of Scotland, and England 
too, during and after the civil wars, from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The epoch 
of Mr. Grant’s romance is the fall of James the 
Second and the accession of the House of Orange, 
In its delineation, the individual vices and aggre- 
gate severity of the Privy Council of Scotland 
are forcibly portrayed; and when the scene 
changes, and this body is overthrown by the 
Revolution, we have, with a change of masters, no 
change of obdurate tyranny and bloodshed from 
the gallows-tree of Edinburgh to the solitudes of 
Glencoe. It is saddening to think upon the fear- 
ful issues of those days—the mingling of ruthless 
violence and martyr suffering, of heartless mur- 
der and patriotism, of revelling and slaughter, 
where there was no security for property, no 

safety for person. 

Into the midst of such troubles and horrors the 
author has plunged his historical and invented 
actors, and out of them wrought his disastrous 
tale. Its blemish is, perhaps, somewhat of the 
over-abundance of descriptions in the school of 





Scott; but Scott had the perfect art to make hig 
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descriptions subservient to his persone, incidents, 
and plot, whereas even his most successful fol- 
lowers and imitators appear to frame their narra- 
tive only so far as to enable them to introduce 
their descriptions. And it must be remembered 
thatzthe best of these descriptions are but rifaci- 
méntos from elder writers, and require little or no 
talent to dress them up for the occasions. It is 
like being “ crammed” for a particular purpose, 
and contriving to bring in all we know, instead 
of bringing in a sufficiency of our knowledge to 
illuminate and give full effect to our subject. Of 
this we cannot acquit Mr. Grant, albeit his sketches 
are vivid and striking. Yet the feastings where 
people seem to eat and drink ten times as much 
as the hungriest could do in our degenerate days; 
the abductions and the breaking into dwellings 
by night; the drunkenness, ignorance, and mas- 
sacres; and other striking and miserable mis- 
features of the age, are apt to pall a little upon 
the taste. We could have liked less of them 
better; and this is the worst we can say of a very 
spirited performance, in which even the parts 
which we have considered de trop will probably 
one the general reader by their energy and 
‘orce. 

With Roman Catholics and Covenanters we 
shall not meddle, nor stop to catalogue the prin- 
cipal historical parties who figure in the romance, 
nor particularise the events in Scotland, England, 
France, and Germany, which occupy a series of 
some six years, and are connected by the adven- 
tures of the hero Walter Fenton, who fights by 


the side of Dundee at Killycrankie, and against , 
King William at Steinkirke, in the ranks of | 


of the unhappily loyal and most immortal Scotch | 


Cavaliers, who almost perished to a man in the 
service Of the exiled king. We shall merely de- 
tach a few extractable pussages, and leave even 
the charming heroine, Lilian Napier, her stately 

randmother, the Lady Grizel, the beautiful 

nnie Laurie, of old ballad fame, and all the 
Lords of Council and warriors—Scottish, English, 
Dutch, and French—to be perused in their proper 
places, and in the acts assigned to them by the 
author. We will begin with an omen, which also 
pertains to natural history ; but which, in the 
treatment of the story, is an example of what we 
consider a manifest mistake in all such relations, 


| 
| 


a 


butcome to the dovecot, and there we shall see dread of the Prince of darkness, that, accordj 


birds of brighter plumes and better augury than | 
these gloomy corbies.’” 


to the ancient usage, a piece of her lands adjoin. 


| ing the Harestaine was dedicated to him, tinder 


Now, we say that it must diminish the interest | the dubious name of the gudeman’s croft, and, in 


in any tale to have it anticipated and foretold | 
what its result is to be. To have it prophesied in 
the midst of felicity that the issuc is to be unfor- 
tunate, and forbode tragedy as you are enjoying 
mirth. The curiosity is damped, and nothing is | 
left.to the imagination but to surmise by what 
means the certain evil is to be brought about. 
Yet our author is always doing this. A soldier 
marching for battle from his sweetheart protests 
he will return and marry her, though she naively 
tells him, “ dinna swear, ye fule; for I may weary 
[of] waiting ‘on ye.” And he rejoins: — 

** May the de’il jump down my throat with a 
harrow at his tail! There now, will you believe 
me? Hoots, lass, we'll be back by the Halloween 
time to douk for apples in the muckle barn, sow | 
hemp-seed in the Deil’s-croft, roast nuts in the | 
ingle, pu’ kail castocks, and gang guisarding by | 
Drumdryan and the Highriggs. 


* Dunbarton’s drums beat bonnie, 0!’ 


Kiss me again, lass, and keep up your heart for a 
month or two more, when again I will have my 
arm around ye, and your red cheek pressed to | 
mine;’ continued poor Halbert, to whom that 
hour was never doomed to come, ‘and many a | 
brave story I will tell ye of how our buirdly 
Scots chields clapper-clawed the ill-faured Ho- 
landers.’ ” 

And then follows the parting with his mother :— | 


“*Fareweel, my bairn, my winsome Habbie! 
On this side o’ the grave we sall never meet mair. 
England is a far awa’ and an unco’ place, and long 
ere ye return I will be laid in the lang hame o’ 
my forbears. But fearfu’ times will come and 
pass erethe grass is green and waving oure me. 
Mind your Bible, Hab, for your faither (peace be | 
wi’ him, for he had none wi’ me) ever gaed forth 
to battle with a whinger in one hand and the 
blessed book in the other. Beware o’ the errors 
of episcopacy and idolatory, for your gaun to the 
hotbed o’ them baith.’ 

“**O yes; ou’ aye,’ muttered Hab, impatiently. 

“ * Now gang, my bairn, and God will keep his 


and one to which Mr. Grant is exceedingly prone. hand oure ye in the hour of strife, for he ne’er 
We will first quote it, and then exhibit grounds forgets those by whom his power and his glory 


for our opinion. 
Walter and Lilian, and goes thus:— 

“* But, Mr. Walter, do you know that Aunt 
Grizel asserts there is an ancient prophecy 
which says, that like the Scottish crown, the 
fortune of our house came with a lass, and will 
go with one.’ 

“ *Indeed!’ rejoined Walter, considerably in- 
terested, ‘its fortune?’ 

“« That is—you must understand—you know 
that,’ and here poor Lilian became seriously em- 
barrassed, ‘that it came to the Napiers by mar- 
riage from the Wrytes, and by marriage it will 
go to others.’ 

“ Walter’s heart fluttered; he was about to say 
something, but the words died on his lips, and 
there ensured a silence of some minutes; Lilian, 
who sometimes became very reserved, being 
abashed by what she had said, and Walter stu- 
on A pondering over it. Lilian was the first to 
speak. 

“* See you that old corbie on the branch of the 
dule tree, that horrid branch, all notched by the 
ropes of old executions? ’ 

“* He with the bald head now watching us?’ 

“The same: what think you Aunt Grizel 
says? He saw my great grandsire and his train 


gm all their harness ride down the avenue when 
pa) 


ey, marched with brave King James to Flod- 
n. 

=“ ¢ By that reckoning he must be—let me see— 
hundred and seventy-five years old.’ 

= ‘O, there are some older than that hereabouts; 
1 
% 





| 


It is a fond love-tryst between are remembered.’ 


* And while Hab dashed off towards the city, 
the old woman with upraised hands implored with 
Scottish piety and maternal fervour a blessing on 
the footsteps of the son that had departed from 
her—for ever.” 

Of all which uncalled-for intimations we re- 
peat that readers do not like to be let into such 
secrets, and would much rather await their de- 
velopment in the ordinary, or extraordinary, course 
of management. We only mention such matters, 
however, as specks, and not as heavy blemishes. 
And even with regard to the antiquities, though 
there may be somewhat too much of them, there 
are many specimens of much local interest, and 
curious “odd notions” and customs which have 
passed, and the remnants of which are rapidly 
passing away. Thus:— 

“ Like every woman of her time, she was in- 
tensely superstitious: she shook her purse when 
the pale crescent of the new moon rose above the 
Corstorpiue woods; if the salt-foot was overturned, 
she remembered Judas, trembled, and threw a 
pinch over her left shoulder; she saw coffins in 
the fire, letters in the candles, and quaked at 
deidspales when they guttered in the wind. She 
listened in fear to the chakymill, or death-watch, 
which often ticked obstinately for a whole night 
in the massive posts of her canopied bed. 
Witches, of course, were a constant source of 
hatred and annoyance, and, notwithstanding her 

reat faith in the Holy Kirk (and a little in 
eden’s Prophecies), she had such @ wholesome 


Hech, how! | 





defiance of all the acts against this old superstj 
tion (which still exists in remote parts of Seot 
and), it was allowed to remain a weedy waste 
unsown and unemployed. With all this, her 
manners were high bred and courtly; her infop. 


| mation extensive; and there was in her air acer. 


tain indescribable loftiness, which then conscious. 
ness of noble birth and long descent inspired, and 
which failed not to enforce due respect from 
equils and inferiors.” 

The burning of a Witch, unpitied by all, young 
and old, gentle and simple, is another case jp 
point. ‘l'o witness this we read, in a conversation 
in which Fenton is persuading Lilian to go and 
enjoy the spectacle :— 

**So you will not go with me to morrowty 


| see this old witch burned?’ said he. 


“Lilian shuddered. 
*¢ Ah, how could you think of it?’ 
“*Tady Mary of Charteris is going—all the 


| Earl of Dumfries’ windows are occupied, but | 


think I could procure you a seat somewhere, over- 
looking the Castle-hill.’ 

“*T would not go for the wealth of the Indies, 
Oh, is it not said that she confessed some horrible 
things?’ 

“*As you would have done. fair Lilian, if 
questioned in the same manner.’ 

““¢ And what did she reveal,’ 

« ¢That she was kissed and christened anew by 
the devil, whom she met at the Gallowlee one 
mirk midnight, when he imprinted his mark be- 
tween her shoulders; and though the minister of 
St. Giles and my Lord Mersington ran a long 
needle thrice through the infernal signet, she 
neither winced nor betrayed the least uneasi 


| ness.’ 


“*Betouch us too! The wicked woman de 
serves to die—but her death—how horrible! And 
she really sold her soul? Oh, what appearance 
had the devil--and what said she?’ : 

“¢Tfall be true that appears in the Mercuriu 
Caledonius, which I saw to-day in Blair's Coffee- 
house, Satan is avery well-bred and gentlemanlike 
man,’ replied Walter, laughing. ‘He wore 4 
lowland bonnet, and had his nether foot in a buf 
boot to conceal its deformity. He was somewhat 
rough, and had a beard of iron wire. He ki 
the witch whose spells had conjured him up, and 
said in husky French, “ Permittez moi, Madame, 
adding thereafter in our kindly Scottish, “ What's 
your will, cummer? ” ’ , ; 

“And so Monsieur Le Diable kissed her’ 
He has long been proverbial for very bad taste 
His witches are always so old, 80 ugly, % 
hideous!’ . 

“« After giving her all the power she required, 
Master Mahoud vanished in a whirlwind” 

‘“‘ With all the credulity incident to the time, 
and though deeply imbued with a sense of the 
ridiculous, Lilian’ shuddered; but be it remem 
bered, that the grave and learned senators of the 
College of Justice had that very morning trem 
bled at the same appalling recital. 

“ ¢ And the power,’ she faltered. 

“*Ample it was indeed. She could ws 
hellkail, and wherever it was sprinkled es 
was scortched, the herbs were biasted, and who 
ever trod thereon died. Water would act en 
nor hemp hang her. She could bewitch cattle 
that were without St. Mungo’s — their 

“ *Mungo—poh! he wasa papist. 

“ ¢ And blight children, and bring sickness 4 
her enemies by roasting waxen images, at in 
short do more mischief than was a 
wise King James’s Deemonology, oF the 
Pandora.’ 

“+ Pandora—was she a papist too? Awe 
with this witch! she must indeed be # 
woman,’ ” 
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And the execution itself is described by a vil- 
Janous retainer to his profligate Lord, who asks— 

«And where the devil didst bestow thyself 

is morning?’ 
tyr gael up at the tounheid, to see that 
quid witch tar-barrelled. It was a braw sight! 
Every place was crowded wi’ folk—every window 
grammed wi’ faces, and every lumheid and bar- 
tisan loaded wi’ skirling weans and shouting 
laddies. And there was auld Magnus the provost, 
the baillies and the councillors, a’ majoring up 
the causeway in their scarlet gowns, wigs, and 
cocked beavers, with the city sword, mace and 
banner borne before them, wi’ drums beating and 
halberts glinting. Dunmore’s dragoons lined 
the street. 

“<Qertes, it was grand, my lord, and a bleeze 
weel worth riding to Birgham to see. She maun 
hae been a horrid witch, that auld carlin, for gude 
kens was a dooms ugly ane. She was trussed wi’ 
a tow, like a chicken for the spit; and a devilish 
black beetle, her familiar spirit, tied round her 
neck inacrystal vial. *Twas na brunt wi’ her, 
but, God sain us! when the flames touched it, 
gaed up into the sky, wi’ a flaff o’ sparks and a 
clap like a thunder. She scraighed for a tass 0’ 
water before the fire was lighted. ‘Gie her 
nane,’ quoth my Lord Mersington, ‘ Gie her nane, 

eloons; gin the auld jaud’s dry, she'll burn 
Fetter. Then a’ body leugh and threw up their 
bannets, as if they had been making a Robin 


ude, 

“¢ Auld Sir Thomas o’ Binns was there, and he 
leugh too, till the tears came rowing owre his 
beard; for there is naething that born deil likes 
better than a tar-barrelling, unless it be a back. 
handed slash at the hill-folk. And ken ye, Cler- 
mistonlee, that a’ body said she would hae slippit 
the claws o’ the Council and the Fifteen to boot, 
but for the notable speech o’ my worthy Lord 
Mersington, who laid down the law and quoted 
the acts o’ Estate in a way whilk was most 
edifying to hear.’” 

But an account of the Guisards is still more to 
our purpose :— 

“There were ten or more men, all stout, 
athletic fellows, each bearing a blazing torch, the 
united Justre of which lit up the deepest recesses 
of the old facade, under which they performed a 
fantastic morrice dunce to their own music. They 
were all furnished with enormous masks, of the 
Most grotesque fashion; from these rose head- 
dresses like sugar-loaves, covered with bells, 

ds, and pieces of mirror. Their attire was 
equally outré, 

“One was clad in the skin of a cow, having its 
horns fixed to the crown of his head, and the long 
tail trailing behind him in the snow. Another 
was furnished with an enormous nose, from which 
ever and anon a red carbuncle exploded with a 
loud report; and a third had nearly his whole 

Y encased in an enormous head, which had a 
face expressive of the most exquisite drollery. 
Under this prodigious caput the diminished legs 
appeared to totter, while the jaunty waggery of 
ts aspect was increased by a little hat and feather 
which surmounted it. 

\ But the principal figure was a tall, fierce, and 
rawny, but very graceful man, clad ina fantastic 
tobe of scarlet, with his legs curiously cased in 
ning metal scales: he had a black face of 
which aspect, from three hideous red gashes, in 
a the blood was constantly dropping. He 
holl Se crown of green ivy-leaves and scarlet 
f Y-berries, wreathed among the sable masses 
h § voluminous beard and shock head of coarse 
a Through the openings of his scarlet robe, 
ose observers might have observed a corslet 
All were accoutred with swords 


glint at times, 
and daggers, 
“ * . 
; Dancing in front, the red masker brandished 


Sputtering torch, and chanted in a deep bass 
Voice following rhyme: , 





“ Trip and goe, heave and hoe, 
Up and down, and to and fro; 
By firth and fell, by tower and grove, 
Merrily, merrily let us rove !”” 
Then the whole choristers struck in while whirl- 
ing round, they brandished their torches and 
jangled their bells. 
“ Hogmenay ! Hogmenay ! 
Trois Rois la! Homme est ne ! 

“ Never before had so droil and jovial a band of 
guisards been seen.” 

With this we conclude: rough speaking, despe- 
rate conduct, touching circumstances, well told 
historical episodes, and many other merits, ought 
to ensure to this romance a favourite place in 
public opinion. 








SUMMARY. 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity; and the 
Hore Pauline. By W. Paley, D.D. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 


Tus edition of a standard work is printed at the 
Cambridge University Press, and edited by Mr. 
Robert Potts, an M.A. of Trinity College, with 
notes and an analysis, in a manner to suit it for 
the use of students, and aid them in passing their 
examinations. There is also a Preface by the 
editor, in which he sets forth the merits of Paley, 
and balances his proofs and arguments on behalf 
of Christianity against the “ rational” and infidel 
speculations which have of late years assumed so 
many doctrinal forms, as well as denials, and 
divided the world into sects.of many hues and 
differences of opinion. He deems him champion 
enough to overthrow all these philosophical ex- 
planations, and to fix Christianity on a solid logi- 
cal basis which cannot be shaken. Such is the 
tenor of the volume; and, as theology does not 
belong to our province, we may content ourselves 
with stating that it is a reprint of an author who 
stands in the highest place of Christian estima- 
tion, and strengthened by the congenial labours 
of his editor for the community at large, and 
especially for those to assist whom it is academi- 
cally improved. 

The Purpose of Existence. John Chapman. 
Tus is one of the publications against which the 
logical reasoning of Paley is most directly to be 
measured. It isa very elaborate argument against 
Christianity; denies the divinity of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the truth of the miracles attributed to him 
and his disciples; and, in short, except exalting 
him as the most perfect of human characters and 
moral teachers, impeaches the entire doctrine and 
faith of Christians, as resting on fables invented 
by priesteraft in order to hold the minds of men 
in subjugation to their lusts and ambition. We 
notice such publications as Signs of the Times. 
There are many of them now produced almost 
every week; which shows that in this line also 
there is an active impulse to the diffusion of 
opinions at war with the existing institutions of 
society. 


Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century. 
By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Ir a work of this description and on this subject 

have attractions for the English public, it must 

arise out of the manner in which it is treated. 

The vices and crimes of the French Court—the 

intrigues, heartlessness, artificiality, affectations, 

and disreyard of every moral restraint of its demi- 
reps—and the like evil qualities of their husbands, 
lovers, keepers, and associates of every class, can 
never furnish an instructive lesson, however 
pointed by brilliancy of talent and made dazzling 
by luxurious refinement and personal gallantry. 
The tinsel cannot cover the corruption mining all 
within; and the profligacy and dissoluteness are 
rendered rather more disgusting by the éclat with 
which they are flashed in the face of an offended 
world, The sin was great, and heavy was the 
punishment. The blood of revolutions seems yet 


to have been insufficient to cleanse the nation of 


its iniquities. It is a sorry sight; and we have 
recoiled from it in the voluminous descriptive 
memoirs which luxuriate in the literature of 
France. In its English treatment by Miss Kava- 
nagh, we are bound to say that it is handled not 
only decorously and without offence, but with 
delicacy and decent reserve. But as it was said 
of the fine farmer in a picture, “he spread his 
dung with the air of a gentleman;” still it was 
only dung after all, and it is no easy matter to 
touch filth without some degree of defilement. 
The Du Barrys, Du Maines, De Tencins, Du 
Chatelets, De Pompadours, &c. &c., have the evil 
so indelibly inherent in their actions and charac- 
ters, and are yet so gaily prosperous and appa- 
rently happy, that whilst they are —- unfit 
for female patterns it is not easy to paint them as 
warnings and examples. They are, therefore, 
dangerous subjects; bitter bgd, and hardly to be 
sweetened to the taste. And this the more so, 
because their very frivolity disarms serious repre- 
hension, and their sprightliness, wit, grace, and, 
we must confess, recklessness, are apt to captivate 
the imagination, and tempt us to relish the frolic 
—vogue la Galére! 

With these grave moral and immoral views of 
human nature, we, as becomes critics, have to 
speak worse of Miss Kavanagh’s theme than of 
her mode of treating it. The book is, indeed, 
very clever, sparkling, and characteristic of a 
strange state of society; such as has almost ever 
been found to mark the decline and fall of nations. 
In the second volume we arrive at more solid and 
interesting grounds, and the fair author’s delinea- 
tions of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, Mde. 
Roland, and Mde. Tallien, do great credit to her 
abilities, and are deserving of much popularity 
among our reading people. The work is also em- 
bellished with portraits, wherein you may behold 
the pretty Puppets on whose smiles and frowns 
depended the fate of millions, 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PET TOADS, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


S1tr,—In the extracts in your last number 
from the “ Life of Southey,” I remarked the fol- 
lowing :—* I have lately seen it mentioned in an 
old French book, that frogs eat snails, shells and 
all.” Frogs and toads feed alike. I have kept 
both, and made many experiments and observa- 
tions upon both, several of which are detailed in 
your Gazettes for March 12, 1831, p. 169, and for 
September 20, 1845. A toad which I kept for 
years, and was accustomed to have every day on 
my table, walking about and feeding, would cer- 
tainly swallow a snail, shell and all, of a moderate 
size. When I put such a snail before him, he 
would patiently wait till it crept out at fulllength 
and began to move; then raising himself in a 
most grotesque form on his four feet, he would 
look at the head and tail alternately a few times, 
as if deliberating on the best point of attack, and 
suddenly dart out his long gummy tongue like 
lightning on the shell in the middle, and all dis- 
appeared together in an instant. Frogs, I doubt 
not, would do the same. Last year I had a new 
pet, a “running toad,’ Bufo Calamita, sometimes 
called the Natter Jack. This species is but little 
known, and rarely met with. It is very beauti- 
fully marked and formed, and has the peculiarity 
of never leaping, but running tolerably fast, espe- 
cially when pursued. He was much more tame 
and tractuble than other toads; but confinement 
did not agree with his running habits, and he soon 
refused all food, and pined away. I shall be 
tempted, however, to try another, as soon as I 
can procure one; for this one grew very familiar, 
and was much more amusing than former toads f 
have kept. F, C. Hosenpera, 

Cossey, March 13, 1850. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 8th.—W. Hamilton, Esq., in the chair. 
Professor E. Forbes “ On the Distribution of Fresh- 
water Animals and Plants.” The object of the lec- 
turer was to show that when the distribution of 
freshwater plants and animals, as made known by 
the ample researches of numerous naturalists, is 
compared with the physical features of the world as 
now known to us, it cannot be fully explained with- 
out calling in the aid of geological changes ; and 
that the phenomena of the distribution of fluviatile 
and lacustrine creatures exhibited in this respect 
the action of the same influences which on former 
occasions he had maintained materially to affect the 
distribution of creatures terrestrial and marine. 
Commencing by illustrating this position op a small 
scale, by showing how freshwater fish, mollusks, 
and plants of the Rist of England exhibit peculiari- 
ties in their dispersion, which can only be explained 
by going back to the epoch when England was part 
of the continent, he then adverted to the remarka- 
ble fact in palzontology, that at an epoch immedi- 
ately preceding the present, when the great majo- 
rity of the freshwater creatures were identical with 
those now living in our streams, certain shell-fish, 
of the genera Cyrena and Paludina, identical with 
existing forms which do not approach nearer than 
Egypt, ranged as far as Great Britain, and how we 
can trace them in a fossil state in the interspace. 
In this instance, we have a complete recession of 
the species ; but in the case of Melanopsis costata, 
now living in Spain and in Syria, we have an in- 
stance of the isolation of groups of individuals 
through geological dislocations within an interme- 
diate area. Prof. E. Forbes is inclined to regard 
the remarkable fact, to which attention was called 
by Cuvier, and supported by the data brought home 
by the Niger expeditions, that the fishes of the Nile 
are not only members of the same types with those 
of Senegal and Western Afriea generally, but even 
in part specifically identical with them, and not 
with the fishes of the Mediterranean river types, to 
some great change in the geographical features of 
Northern Africa—probably to an ancient relation of 
the Nile and the Senegal rivers with a more southern 
Mediterranean Sea, of which the Great Desert may 
have been the bed. That the disposition of the 
species, and even genera, of existing freshwater ani- 
mals was mainly determined by the arrangement of 
the water-sheds, the lecturer illustrated by a triple 
map of North America, showing the distribution of 
the fish and of the mollusks, as eompared with the 
river systems of that region and the areas of land 
which became such since the glacial epoch, found- 
ing his maps on the researches of the numerous and 
admirable native naturalists who are now exploring 
the United States, and on the observations of Sir 
John Richardson and Sir Charles Lyell. Among 
the facts noticed was the concentration of the sal- 
mons and Coregoni within the area of the upheaved 
bed of the glacial sea; the distribution of the carp 
tribe in a curve following the lines of new land ; 
the presence of freshwater fishes and shells identical 
with European only in the Great Northern river 
system ; the presence in each great river system of 
a single and peculiar species of pike and lamprey ; 
the difference of species both of fish and mollusks 
in the rivers flowing on each side of the water- 
sheds; the concentration of the majority of the 
Melanie in the Mississippi region, contrasted with 
that of the Zymniade in the region of the Great 
Lakes; and numerous other striking facts, which, 
when collated, can only be interpreted in favour of 
the position maintained by the lecturer. 

Attention was next called to the flowering plants 
common to North America and Europe inhabiting 
the Northern United States, as enumerated in the 
Flora of Professor Asa Gray. When they are ana- 
lysed the community of species is found to consist 
of several elements; they are either Alpine and 
Arctic forms, owing their diffusion to the phenomena 





of the glacial.epoch; or plants, and not a few, ad- | 





endeavours to destroy the paving ; and a portion of 


mitted by American authors to have been introduced | the Strand was quoted as having been removed 
from Europe and then become naturalised ; or ma- | thirty times within two years. With respect to Mr, 


ritime plants, a small number, which may be easily | 
accounted for in several ways; or (a considerable | 


Taylor’s system of paving, it was contended that 
the Mount Sorrel granite was a very superior ma. 


residue, more than sixty species), aquatic and marsh | terial, both as regarded its toughness and durability, 


plants, which cannot fairly be placed under either 
the first or second heads. 
agency of birds, on which great stress has been laid 
by botanists, Prof. E. Forbes is inclined to admit; 
but after submitting the question to a gentleman 
deeply versed in the study of migrations of birds, 
Mr. W. Thompson, the author of the “ Natural His- 
tory of Ireland,” is prepared to maintain that, even 
to account for the presence of this large assemblage 
of freshwater plants of European forms in North 
America, by the action of aquatic migrating birds, 
we must call in the probability of geological and 
geographical changes, and reverse the migrations in 
autumn, when the seeds are ripe, from the course 
which it now takes. Moreover, Mr. Thompson gives 
reasons for believing that the transport of seeds 
about the plumage of wading birds must be a very 
rare and unlikely, though possible, event, and there- 
fore, could influence a flora only through the dura- 
tion of ages, That, on the other hand, there are in- | 
dications of an American element in our flora due to | 
this cause, acting through long periods, Prof. E. | 
Forbes is inclined to infer, from the presence of 
Eriocaulon, Spiranthes cernua, the recent appear- 
ance of Anacharis, and probably also some of the 
West Highland localities of the musk plant. 

That genera are not conventional sections, but per- 
manent and original ideas, is supported as well from | 
the distribution of freshwater beings, as from that of 
marine and terrestrial. The lecturer illustrated this 
point by means of a map, which he had constructed, | 
of the distribution of Siluroid fishes, calling atten- | 
tion to the continuity of the areas occupied by | 
large genera, and the concentration of the smaller 
groups in limited geographical regions. A remark- | 
able instance was cited in the curious assemblage of | 
peculiar Siluroid genera discovered by Mr. Pentland | 
in the volcanic craters and rivers flowing from them 
in the Andes. Of the limitation of a natural genus, 
Salmo was instanced, extending in a continuous | 
band, wherever there were favouring conditions, | 
around the North Pole. | 

Lastly, Prof. E. Forbes noticed a remarkable | 
phenomenon in the distribution of generic types | 
of freshwater mollusca, which had been strik- 
ingly illustrated by recent researches of the Geo- 
logical Survey. Whilst almost all of them date 
from as far back as the oolitic period, the cha- 
raciers of form in each are so slightly varied in the 
different species that each genus may be said to be 
constant to the same features from its origin to the 
present time. The consequence of this is, that, so 
far from freshwater formations indicating to us their 
relative age, by the peculiar aspect of the species of 
shell-fish they contain, as marine formations do, it 
would be impossible without evidence of super and 
infra-position, to say, from their fossil shells, to what 
epoch they belonged, whether secondary, or older 
or newer tertiary, or belonging to the present time. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March 5th.—Mr.W. Cubitt, President, in the chair. 
The discussion was resumed, “On Mr. Taylor's sys- 
tem of Street Paving,” and was extended to such a 
length as to preclude the reading of any paper. It 
was admitted that although the principal streets of 
the City and the main thoroughfares of the West 
and East ends were well attended to, yet it must be 
allowed that the paving of the majority of the 
streets was not in a satisfactory state, and it was 
attributed, in a great degree, to the want of a de- 
finite system being adopted, there being too many 
authorities in the shape of parish paving boards, 
each of which had a separate surveyor, too often 
equally inefficient and ill paid. The water and gas 


That these are due to the | 





companies appeared to vie with each other in their 


and that its natural structure enabled it to be 
worked very advantageously into the small cubes, 
The main feature of the system was the selection of 
the material for the substratum, and the careful 


| preparation, so as to afford a sufficiently rigid, but 


yet imperceptibly elastic bed, whereon the small 
cube stones should rest. These stones being well 
driven down by repeated blows of light rammers, 


| attained a degree of solidity which defied the 


heaviest traffic ; and in the towns where the system 
was employed, considerable economy had resulted, 
The surface of the paving approached as nearly as 
possible to that of a macadamized road, affording 
even a safer foothold for the horses, and with less 
noise of passing vehicles. The surface possessed 
extraordinary durability, and it might be considered 
as a solid mass of granite. It was announced that 
within a few weeks there would be specimens of Mr. 
Taylor’s system of paving laid down at the entrances 
of Hyde Park, where they would be subjected to 
regular traffic of a destructive nature, and which 
would be under constant observation. A model of 
an improved crossing point was exhibited by Mr. 
Duncan, of Leeds; the notch in the rail was shown 


| to be done away with, and the two rails in it were 
|so dovetailed together, as to render any vertical 
| motion between them impossible, thus materially 


strengthening the crossing. A piece of brickwork 


| set in Greave’s blue lias lime, and which had been 


kept under water for nine days, was also exhibited. 
This material was composed of one-third of lime to 
two-thirds of burnt clay; and it was stated to have 
been used with great success in the tunnels on the 
Great Northern Railway, as well as in many hydrau- 
lic works, in which it was as durable as cement. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CamBrince, Murch 7.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor of Divinity by Royal Mandate.—Jeremie, Rev. 
J. A., B.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Bruce, Hon. T. C., Jesus 
College. 5 

Masters of Arts.—Boucher, J. Sidney, Wilshere, E. C., 
St. John’s College ; Simcockes, G. S., Trin ity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Kirkpatrick, E. G., Trinity College; 
Richardson, W. J., Corpus Christi College. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. : 
Feb. 23th—Mr. Hallam, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. Birch read the paper to which we alluded a 
fortnight ago, in the form of a letter addressed by 
him to the Secretary, ‘On the Eleventh Dynasty 
of Egyptian Kings.” The contents of this com- 
munication were derived from a tablet in the 
Museum at Leyden, a précis of which has recently 
been published in the Revue de Paris, by Madame 
Rougé, and which is of the highest interest for the 
decision of that part of the Egyptian monarchy 
which immediately preceded the monarchs of the 
12th dynasty. M. Rougé not having attempted & 
translation of this valuable document, @ complete 
one was given in this paper by Mr. Birch, who " 
pressed his confidence in the correct rendering a 
all the hieroglyphic legends cited from it by tha 
savant. This new fact, he observed, had - 
doubtedly been gained by the labours bestowed by 
him on the monument, towards settling the history 
of Egypt, viz.—That the 11th Diospolitan 
preceded, and were not contemporaries with sf 
12th dynasty, on the one hand ; on the other, _~ 
the 18th did not immediately succeed the oe 
there is a proof of intermediate princes, S0 often aske . 
for. In a second communication, Mr. powke: 
plained the discovery by himself, as briefly — 
in our last number, of a remarkable confirma 
from an ancient writer, of the correctness 
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system of hieroglyphic interpretation, elaborated, 
and nowin use by scholars of our own times. Ina 
dissertation upon the Iliad of Homer, by the gram- 
marian Izetzes, is preserved a fragment of the lost 
book on Hieroglyphics of Cheremon, who, in the 
first century of our era, was keeper of the library at 
Alexandria in Egypt ; in which hitherto lost and 
unknown fragment is found an explanation of nine- 
teen hieroglyphical signs almost exactly coinciding 
with the sense which modern discovery has at- 
tached tothem. It was justly remarked by Mr. 
Birch on this striking coincidence, that the frag- 
ment thus recovered must henceforth rank among 
the loci-classici of the sacred character, to be re- 
corded among the extracts of Clemeas, the transla- 
tion of Hermapion, and the books of Horapollo. 
The unexpected testimony to the truth of the 
modern system of hieroglyphical interpretation can 
scarcely be invalidated by the fact, that from times 
of antiquity the writings of Cheremon have ex- 
cited much controversy. His history of Egypt is 
spoken of with disparagement by Josephus ; Strabo 
charges him with presumption, vanity, and igno- 
rance,on account of his astronomical views, and 
Voss ridicules him for having made the Pheenix cycle 
extend to seven thousand and six years. Consider- 
ing, however, that these condemnations were passed 
by persons professedly ignorant of hieroglyphic 
literature and of the monumental history of Egvpt, 
and that Cheremon was not only the guardian of the 
books of that famous library but also well 
versed in the knowledge of the sacred characters, 
they may be without hesitation set aside as the 
hasty criticisms of ignorance, or the prejudiced 
attacks of writers to whose systems and views his 
statements presented striking contradictions. The 
existence of the Hieroglyphica of Cheremon was 
not unknown to scholars, but their information was 
drawn merely from two passages of the lexico- 
gtapher Suidas, and from Eusebius. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb, 2nd.*—Professor H. H. Wilson in the chair. 
The Secretary read an account of the travels of 
Lieut. Henry Strachey, in Tibet and the countries 
above the Himalayas, compiled from the letters 
of that officer by his brother, Mr. W. Strachey. 
After some preliminary observations, the writer 
states that the transfer, to Golab Sing, of the 
mountain territories of the Sikh government 
which followed immediately after the battle of 
Sobraon, in 1846, rendered it desirable to settle 
the boundary of the Ladakh territory, where it 
adjoined that of Lhassa and Chinese Tibet. 
Communications were accordingly opened direct 
with the Chinese government, as well as with 
the local authorities of Lhassa; and Captain 
Cunningham, Mr. Thomson of the medical 
service, and Lieutenant Strachey were appointed 
commissioners to examine and settle the bound- 
ary, the latter officer having no doubt been 
selected in consequence of the experience he 
had gained and the enterprize he had shown 
in his journey to the Rakas and Manasa- 
rovar lakes, made in the previous year, and of 
Which an account is published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Benyal. A most reluctant 
Consent to those proceedings was with difficulty 
obtained from the Chinese government; and the 
commissioners who left Simla in 1847, met with 
nothing but obstruction and opposition from the 

assan authorities. Passing through Kunawar 
to the end of Hangrang, they attempted to pene- 
trate, by a short route, through a portion of the 
* n territory to Le, but were driven back by 
Pre rok rulers, They then turned into 

tti, and crossed into Rupshur by the Parang 


Pass at an elevation of 18,500 feet. At Chunuck, 
een: 





* This Report of Proceedin i i 
‘ gs onght, in order of time, to 
were Paced! that on Major Rawlinson’s lecture; but we 
postpone it for that very interesting com- 

munication —Ea ’ 


Lieut. Strachey left his colleagues, for the pur- 
pose of penetrating as far eastward as possible; 
and, crossing between Hank and Kungjul, he 
reached Demjyokh, on the Indus, where the Sikh 
and Chinese frontiers meet: and thence he de- | 
scended the river to Le. He remained at Le dur- 
ing the winter, and there learned that the Kirghiz 
Tartars had, three months before, made an irrup- 
tion into Turkistan, under Khojah Buzoorg Khan, 
who defeated the Chinese garrisons at Kashgar 
and Yarkand; but, failing to capture the citadels, | 
was eventually obliged to retire. Lieut. Strachey 
found the climate of the valley of the Indus brac- 
ing and invigorating. Near Demjyokh, the 
thermometer was, for two or three days in Octo- 
ber, as low as 6 and 7 deg. Fahr.; and at Le, 11,600 
feet above the sea, the mean temperature in 
November was below the freezing point; and at 
mid-winter is generally about 3 deg. Fahr. The 
‘climate is dry, and scarcely any other moisture 
than snowfalls. In April, 1848, he left Le, and 
traversing the Lazgun pass, at an elevation of 
18,500 feet, reached the Shayuk river at Agam, 
and proceeded thirty miles along the river to the 
town of Shayuk, where it is joined by the Kam. | 
dan river, which flows from the Kara-Karam | 
mountains. The elevation of the Shayuk increases 
from 10,800 feet, at Agam, to 13,000 just above 
Shayuk. From this point, N.W., the Shayuk and 
the Indus run for a long distance nearly parallel, 
but they are separated by an immense ridge, of 
which all the passes above Le exceed 18,000 
feet. He continued along the Shayuk as far as 
Durguk and’Tanktsee, and thence turned westward 
to the Pangong lake. Advancing onwards to 
Chushut, at the S.W. angle of the lake, in order 
to obtain an interview with the Zungpun, a 
Chinese officer at Radakh, he followed his mes- 
senger so rapidly, that he arrived within thirteen 
miles of that place before he was stopped and 
forced to return by the Zungpun, who was greatly 
alarmed. On being prevented, he retired to 
Chushut, and thence went to Tenktsee, around 
which place barley is extensively cultivated at an 
altitude of 1,300 [qy. 13,000] feet, ,but does not 
yield more than 3 to 5 fold. After leaving 
iueadh, he crossed the dividing ridge to the 
Indus, by the Jungta pass, at an elevation of 
18,100, and from thence proceeded by way of 
Sukti and Hirnis to Le, In July, he again de- 
parted from Le, and proceeded to Tanktsee by 
the Hera pass, 18,600 feet high ; and, traversing 
part of his previous route, he arrived at Idata, a 
large and tolerably verdant valley, north-west of 
the Pangong lake. After providing supplies, he 
crossed the mountains into the valley of Jang 
Chemno, by the Marsi Niglak pass, the most 
elevated he had ever traversed, being about 
19,000 feet high. After crossing the ridge, he 
entered the valley of Jang Chemno, at Pandyal, 
which lies about 15,400 feet high. Here the 
shepherds take up their winter quarters; and it is 
in this, and similar elevated spots, that the shawl 
wool is produced in perfection. In August he 
turned eastward to Kyan, and thence into the salt 
valleys, N.E. of Radakh, by an unfrequented 
road. Continuing in a W.S.E. direction, he 
traversed the Kyungang pass, and reached the 
Mitpal Kongma valley, which is a summer resort 
of the shepherds, and which formed the most 
easterly point of his journey. From thence 
he went to Paushar Kongma, in the Jang- 
parma valley, parts of which are much fre- 
quented by shepherds, until he reached the 
Pangong lake at Kharmak. Having completed 
this part of his survey, he returned to Idata, by 
way of Tarang, Lango, and Poprang, passing over, 
in his course, the Nurladasa pass, 18,000 feet 
high,—thus having crossed over and measured 
the two highest passes ever traversed by Euro- 
peans. At Poprang he remained a fortnight, and 


then proceeded by a difficult route to Ladakh. 








Passing over the ridges of Bunzi Lango, and 


Kyaptang Gyeptan Lango, 17,900 feet high, he 
went through the Pangchoche valley, and then 
crossing the Ho-e-lango pass, 18,600 feet high, he 
descended by a precipitous incline to Ororotse, 
and thence proceeded by a most fatiguing route to 
the valley of the Shayuk. The valley near 
Ororotse he describes as the grandest he had 
ever beheld, being flanked for ten miles by 
stupendous precipices of granite, thousands of 
feet high, so sheer that they seem cut out by art, 
and so steep that no living thing can scale them. 
From Shayuk, he returned by a route, gone over 
by other travellers, across the Nebuk pass to 
Azam, and thence into Yarma, or North Nubra 
valley, in which he observed an immense glacier. 
Continuing his journey through the valley, he 
reached Siska, the chief village, where the valley 
takes the name of Chorbat; and, crossing the 
Chorbat pass, he descended into the valley of the 
Indus, when the sudden approach of winter com- 
pelled him to return to Le, where he arrived in 
sixteen days, after a journey of more than four 
months. Having as far as possible accomplished 
all the objects of his mission, he effected a re- 
turn by an unexplored route from Tro-moreri, at 
the head of the Pora river, through a portion of 
the Chinese territory to the Niti pass, and thence 
to Almorah, in our own territories, 

March 2nd.—Professor H. H. Wilson in the 
chair. The Secretary read a paper by Capt. T. 
J. Newbold, “ On the Site of Caranus and the 
Island of Ar-ruad, the Arvad, or Arphad of Scrip- 
ture.” Captain Newbold began his paper with 
the remark, that Caranus is mentioned by Strabo 
as the arsenal of Aradus, between Balanea and 
Enhydra, which Pococke supposed to be a small 
landing-place about half a mile north of Tarsus ; 
but, he observed, that if the geographer had pur- 
sued his investigations a little further, he would 
probably have discovered the real site in a port 
about a mile further north. The ruins here situ- 
ated are still called by the Arabs, Caranin. The 
port’ is small, but more sheltered than any other 
on the coast ; and is partly natural, partly artifi- 
cial,—a reef, stretching across the mouth of the 
cove, having been improved by masonry. Little 
of the stone work is now left, as it has been car- 
ried away by the Arabs for building purposes. 
The most prominent part of the ruins is a mound, 
about 25 or 30 feet high, in and around which 
blocks of stone, fragments of pillars, &c., are dug 
up, and exported to other towns on the coast. 
The Island of Ar-ruad is, according to Pococke, 
arock of anirregular, trapezoidal shape, about 
1,000 paces across its longest axis. It is sup- 
posed to have been first colonised by Arvad, son 
of Canaan; and, subsequently, by some exiled 
Sidonians. Like Tyre and Sidon, it long main- 
tained its independence as a great maritime co- 
lony, and afterwards as a republic; and possessed 
territories on the adjacent coasi. It was subdued 
by Sennacherib, and shared in the subsequent 
fortunes of Syria. In the 17th century, the 
island was taken by the Maltese ; but they were 
soon after expelled by the Turks, who still retain 
possession. ‘The Greeks called it Aradus ; and, 
according to Dionysius, it was joined to the con- 
tinent by a bridge, but no vestiges of the struc- 
ture could be traced. The island was at that 
period densely populated, and covered with very 
high houses ; and, in Edrisi’s time, it was well 
inhabited. When Pococke was there, the popu- 
lation was about 1,500; and in 1845, it amounted 
to 1,600. Volney, who stated the island to have 
been deserted, appears to bein error. The same 
author is also wrong when he asserts that no trace 
of the ancient houses exists, and that there is 
now not even a tradition of the spring of sweet 
water which Strabo mentions as existing in the 
sea. Large cisterns, cut deep in the rock, still 
remain under almost every house, as described by 
Strabo, who says that they were filled with water 
brought from the main land, but, in time of war, 
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from the fountain in the sea, where the pure water 
was brought up by a peculiar apparatus, Foun- 
tains of fresh water are still to be found about a 
stone’s throw from the shore, which in calm 
weather are seen boiling up, and which displace 
the salt water around. The water is perfectly 
sweet and good; and the inhabitants of the 
island still replenish their cisterns from these 
sources. Several Greek inscriptions, copied on 
the site by the Rev. Mr. Thomson, Captain New- 
bold’s fellow-traveller, were laid upon the table. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 


March 12th.—Dr. John Lee in the chair. After 
a brief but feeling notice of the loss which the 
Society had sustained in the death of the Rev. T. 
S. Grimshaw, the chairman welcomed Major Raw- 
linson upon his return to this conntry, which, 
bringing with it, as it did, the revival of the learn- 
ing and literature of Assyria, after a lapse of 2,560 
years, he compared to tha‘ of the Phoenix ; adding, 
“that if mental and intellectual victories ever took 
rank in this country by the side of contests more 
painful to contemplate, then the same honours 
would have awaited Major Rawlinson as are con- 
ferred upon the successful soldier.” Various col- 
lections of cylinders were exhibited, among which 
MajorRawlinson’s, and the learned Major gave it as 
his opinion that they were signets worn and used in 
ancient times, just as the Arabs now wear them on 
their fingers or carry them in their pockets. They 
always contain, he added, three lines, one the name 
of the individual to which that of a deity is prefixed, 
the next the name of the father, and the third 
line an invocation. Major Rawlinson then an- 
swered a variety of questions, put to him by Messrs. 
Sharpe, Nash, Bonomi, and other members of this 
Society, upon the progress of discovery in cuneatic 
literature, &c. Mr. W. Francis Ainsworth con- 
tested the identification of Nimrod with Calah, upon 
the grounds that the characters of most frequent re- 
currence in the ruins of Nimrod have been read. 
“I the King of Athur,” the name always given by 
the Arab writers to Nimrod; that Calah was in 
Calachene, according to most authorities, a moun- 
tain province; that Major Rawlinson had himself 
formerly placed Calah and Resen in the mountains ; 
that Nimrod was situated in the province of Adia * 
bene, which, there were authorities to show, took its 
name from the Ziab or Zab; that Haditha of the 
Arabs, which Major Rawlinson identifies with 
Hadith, the Chaldee name of Calah, was, like Senn, 
on the right bank of the Tigris, Nimrod being on 
the left, and that, if Major Rawlinson’s identification 
was accepted, it would bring Nineveh, Calah, 
Resen, Sargon, and other cities, all within the 
limits of what Dr. Layard considers to be Nineveh 
proper. Major Rawlinson argued that the cha- 
racters in question alluded to the name of the 
country (Assyria), and not to the town. That the 
name of Calah, although not yet published, had 
been deciphered on the Nimrod inscriptions, and 
that the Haditha of the Arabs was at the mouth of 
the great Zab. The learned Major also quoted 
Strabo, to show that Calachene was not a mountain 


province ; he considered Adiabene to have been be- | &' 


tween the two Zabs, and he sought for Resen in one 
of the great mounds of ruin which riseup out of the 
plain of Assyria, between Nineveh and Nimrod. 

A second portion of “‘ A Memoir on the Samari- 
tans,” by Dr. L. L. Loewe, was then read by the Se- 
cretary. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MBETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
—Chemical, 8 p.m.— Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 
—Royal Academy, (Sir R. Westmacott’s sixth Lecture on 
Sculpture), 8 p.m. 

y.-—-Linrean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.— 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Microscopical 8 

Pem.—Archeeological 


Association, (Council Meeting) 8 p.m.  painti 


Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m,—Royal 
Academy, (Mr. Leslie’s sixth Lecture on Painting), 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, (Professor Ramsay ‘‘ On the 
Geological Causes of the Scenery of North Wales’’), 84 p.m. 
—Philological, 8 pan. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m.—Westminster Medi- 
cal, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
M. ANGELO’S PICTURES. 

In our last Gazette we noticed a portrait of Vittoria 
Colonna, ascribed to M. Angelo, and at the same 
time alluded to a picture expected from Leghorn, 
and said to be the original design of this Great 
Master for the Sistine Chapel, painted in oil. (See 
page 186.) This work has safely reached London, 
and is now to be seen in Austin Friars. We, at the 
first intimation, expressed our surprise that such a 
work should be in existence ; and, on more consi- 
deration, we must confess that our scepticism as to 
its authenticity is rather increased than diminished. 
We should want a history to account for its having 
been hidden for three hundred years, and never 
mentioned by Vasari,* or any other writer on the life 
and productions of M. Angelo, which have been 
sifted with all the diligence of Italian research. 
We are not aware of more than four pictures in oil 
having been stated to be the works of the artist ; 
and, indeed, he himself speaks contemptuously of 
this style of art. We observe, in the accounts of 
our new importation, that some stress is laid on the 
circumstance that the figures are nude, whilst in the 
Chapel they were draped by order of Pope Pius IV.; 
and thence it is inferred that the design must have 
preceded the modest alteration executed by Daniel 
Volterra. But if we look to dates we find that this 
argument will not hold. The draping Pope died in 
1559,f and ten years after—viz., in 1569, Rota’s 
engraving was published, and in that the figures are 
represented in. the original nudity of M. Angelo. 
On the other hand, we have seen an earlier print, 
we believe, of the Last Judgment, by Nic, Beatrizius, 
in which the figures are draped. The age and genius 
of M. Angelo also are at variance with the idea of 
his thinking such a design necessary and taking the 
trouble to paint it, in addition to his Crayon sketches 
for the same purpose; one of which, for the Last 
Judgment, to prove that he wrought upon such data, 
remains to be seen at this day in the Palace Buona- 
rotti in Rome. With his method of immeasurably 
bold and untrammelled execution, we do not deem 
it likely that he would embarrass himself with 
finished oil patterns, and especially when he had 
his crayons, more than suflicient for every object 
he could desire. On these grounds we are inclined 
to believe this picture to be one of the Studies 
copied from the Sistine Chapel, of which several, 
about the same dimensions, are known to have been 
taken in Italy and publicly seen, during many past 
years. We may just mention that in the illustra- 
tion in Duppa’s “ Life of M. Angelo,” (noticed in 
our extracts from Southey, in a preceding page, and 
which, after all, is no very high authority,) the figures 
are draped. That M. Angelo varied considerably 
from his first conceptions as he proceeded with his 
grand work may be shown by his placing the Vir- 
in Mother in one on the right hand, and in another 
at the feet, of the Saviour. 

Since our last, we have examined the Portrait of 
Vittoria Colonna, which is unquestionably a noble 
performance, and bears out all we said of it, in re- 
viewing the fasciculus of Signor Campanari. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
Tur last meeting did not produce much of public 
interest, though the paper read was an able disser- 
tation, by the Rev. Mr. Burgess, “ On the Castle of 





* Vasari does state that many copies, of all sizes, were 
painted from the Sistine chapel, and, of course, some of 
these remain in the country. 

+t He reigned about six years, and succeeded to the tiara 
some twenty years after M, Angelo had completed his 
ng. 








St. Angelo at Rome.” Mr. Donaldson, who has been 
appointed on the Building Committee for the Exhi. 
bition of 1851, stated that all suggestions for the 
plan of a temporary erection would receive the best 
consideration, and, if adopted, be publicly acknow. 
ledged. We do not clearly understand whether any 
successful competitor is to be employed to superin. 
tend his own design, or whether the hints and im. 
provements gathered from all hands are to be ag. 
glomerated and carried into execution under the 
direction of Messrs. Cockerell and Donaldson ! 





The Queen's Departure from Dublin Bay.—We 
have been very much gratified by the view of this in- 
teresting subject, painted by Mr. M. Kendrick, and 
now exhibiting, previous to being engraved, at 


Messrs. Lloyds. 


It does honour to the artist and to 


the Hibernian Academy, of which he is a member; 
and royal honour has also been added to his 
scutcheon by Her Majesty’s cordial approbation and 


purchase of the picture. 


We advise the admirers 


of the art, and especially of naval scenes, to see Mr, 
Kendrick’s work. The beautiful Bay of Dublin is 
alive with steam-vessels and boats ; and in the centre, 
under “ the Meteor Flag of England,” the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and the Royal Children, are seen on 
the paddle-box, waving their adieux to the enthu. 
siastic cheering of the people crowded on the pic. 


turesque pier and by the lighthouse. 


On the out- 


side “ La Hogue ” is saluting, and though the water 
in the bay and the steamer portraits are admirably 
painted, we think this more distant portion of it is 


the best in effect. 


The city is sketched along the 


shore, and the mountains complete a charming back 
ground. The sky is also very ably executed, and 
the whole production of a degree of excellence 
which must command the highest encomium, Our 
print-shop windows have so long been possessed 
with the same sort of things (with few exceptions, 
which have been noticed in this journal), and a lot 
of staring and flashy importations and _ inferior 
home performances, that we are more pleased to a 
return to what is truly estimable and praiseworthy, 


as a specimen of the English School. 


We are of 


opinion that this national piece will do so in a dis- 
tinguished style; and are glad to observe that 
the promised engraving is already very popular, 
Major Edwardes, the hero of Lahore, is, we un- 
derstand, sitting for his bust to Mr. J. Jones ; and 
Lord Gough, it is added, will probably follow the 


example. 


Macready.—Maclise has painted a noble picture 
of Macready in the character of Werner. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Paris, Thursday. 


WE have been in electioneering hot water all the 
week; and have, therefore, done, said, and thought 
little or nothing of literature, art, science, and 
other matters, which fall within the province 


the Literary Gazette. 


What are books compared 


to votes? What art when a fierce struggle is 
raging between White and Red? Who cares & 
rush for science, when we have to decide whether 
Lahitte or Carnot shall be representative of Paris? 
Although literature is notoriously in @ most de- 
plorable state, Victor Hugo seems to think that, 
as far as he is concerned, it is impossible to rae 
unpublished manuscripts too highly. He has 
actually, for instance, had the modest assurance 
to demand not less than 6,0001. (say, six thousan 
pounds) for a romance which he is now eng 

in writing, to be called, Za Misére, or Les Miséres 
de Paris, or something of that kind: and I hear 
that he has thought fit to be hugely offended at 


the publisher for presuming to hint th 


at in such 


disturbed times as these the sum was rather 100 
high for any work, even though emanating of 
the brilliant genius of the illustrious creator 
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¢ «Bsmeralda.” Hugo has also, it appears, written 

4 drama in five acts, of which Madame de Main- 

tenon is to be the heroine ; and for this also he 

demands a most exorbitant price. 

It is rumoured that the glorious Balzac is about 
to appear before the _ again, after an absence 
now of some years’ duration: and it is said that 
his new work is to be illustrative of Russian life— 
which he has recently had peculiar opportunities 
of studying in his capacity of Boyard and pro- 
prietor ofserfs. This Baizac, after all, though by 
no means the literary eagle he fancies himself, is 
perhaps the most able of all his contemporaries, 
and (in my poor opinion) stands the best chance 
of going down to posterity. 

A work of some interest is about to be pub- 
lished, under the title ‘* Souvenirs Politiques et 
Litteraires,” by M. Audibert, a gentleman who 
has occupied official situations of some importance. 
The Souvenirs extend over the lengthened period 
comprised between the time of Napoleon and the 
Revolution of 1848; and they have the merit of 
introducing one behind the scenes of the political 
world, and of showing the great men of the day, 
not as complaisant or detracting history paints 
them, but “in their habits as they lived.” By 
way of advertisement, some extracts from the 
work have already been published—among them 
these anecdotes of Napoleon in the capacity of a 
literary critic. On his return from the corona- 
tion at Milan, Bonaparte went to the Théatre 
Frangais to see a tragedy called Les Templiers, 
which was creating an immense sensation. The 
day after, he said to M. de Fontaines, “ that the 
tragedy was written in a spirit of opposition to 
the government, and that it was a scandalous out- 
rage on royalty to represent it, in its struggles 
against the Templars, in an unfavourable light.” 
He was especially incensed at the line— 

“ Une grace n’est rien, il nous faut la justice !”” 

“ We must have!” said he: “and pray since what 
time have rebellious subjects given orders to their 
king? * We must have! ‘To put such words 
inthe mouth of historical personages in pre- 
sence of the public is to deprive royalty of the 
kand of justice, and to substitute for it the torch 
of the incendiary.”” So incensed was Bonaparte 
at this line, that he sent for the author of the 
tragedy, M. Kaynouard, and rated him soundly; 
after which, in accordance with his usual system, 
he attempted to seduce him to his cause by offer- 
ing him a seat in the senate, with the prospect of 
additional honours. But Raynouard nobly re- 
fused to be bribed, on the ground that acceptance 
would compromise his independence as a poet. 
Some years later, our author informs us that 
Napoleon insisted on the first representation of 
another tragedy, by Raynouard, taking place be- 
fore him in the palace at St. Cloud; and when the 
curtain fell, he rose in a passion and said: “ This 
tragedy shall not be performed—never! I am 
hot so simple, or so much of a dupe as to permit 
Henry IV., a Bourbon, the chief of a dynasty, to 
be lauded during five acts before me—Napoleon! 
4 man of war!—tor his love of peace !” 

The design which was formed some time ago 
of having a permanent exhibition of paintings in 
the galleries of the Palais Royal, with a grand 
biennial or triennial one at the Louvre has been 
definitively abandoned. Artists are now grum- 

ling @ good deal at no day having yet been 
fixed fur the opening of the usual annual ex- 
hibition, and no place fixed for it. 

me time ago I mentioned that some old 
paintings had been discovered under a coating of 
laster in the Church of St. Eustache. ‘The 
unicipality of Paris has voted about 350/. for 
their restoration. It has also voted nearly 5000. 
for statues for the Hotel de Ville, and is incur- 
mihg @ considerable outlay for erecting statues to 
ornament the fagades of the Bourse. It is highly 
creditable to the city of Paris to find it thus 
rsa encouraging art, notwithstanding the 
vy losses its treasury has sustained by the 





revolution of February, and the terrible insur- 
rection of June. Could the city of London, with 
all its enormous wealth, show simiiar votes 
to those of the Parisian Mu@icipality? For 
dinners and feastings the Cockneys are royally 
munificent, but for painting and sculpture—ah! 
c’est autre chose ! 

Such of your readers as have visited the 
Bibliothéque Nationale will have noticed two 
gigantic globes—the largest, I believe, in the 
world. It has long been desired to remove 
them, but their vast size rendered it impossible 
to get them through door or window, and it was 
believed that they could not be taken to pieces 
wituout grave injury, perhaps positive destruc- 
tion. Aclever tradesman has, however, ascer- 
tained that though constructed in a most com- 
plicated manner, they may be safely divided into 
halves, and reset. They are, accordingly, to be 
removed to Versailles. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PETER PARLEY. 
Mrs. Houston met with this celebrity at New 
Orleans, and as our younger readers, at least, must 
like to learn any particulars about their popular in- 
structor, we copy into the Literary Gazette the ac- 
count of his appearance, and the sayings and do- 
ings of the Morning Assembly on the occasion :— 

‘The real name of ‘ Peter Parley’ is Goderich,* 
and he is by birth a New Englander, and has been, 
as we were informed, an instructor—in other words, 
he formerly earned his livelihood by keepinga school. 
We were kindly invited by one of our acquaintances 
to a dejetiner at which this gentleman was to be 
present; and not only he, but about two hundred 
young ladies and gentlemen, between the ages of 
three and ten, who were on this occasion to be pre- 
sented to the ‘ children’s friend,’ 

“It was altogether a very pretty sight, for the 
rising generation, beautifully dressed, were waiting 
in mute expectation the arrival of the man whom 
they seemed to regard beforehand with a respect 
almost amounting to awe; and the pretty French 
Creoles were lounging about, and taking everything 
so quietly—what ¢hey expected, I know not; but, 
as for myself, having so often admired the simplicity 
and the more than parental kindness contained in 
the author’s works, I confess I was not at all pre- 
pared for the impersonification of the ideal Peter 
Parley, who, on a joyful cry from all the children of 
‘ Here he comes!’ entered the room. Who could 
have expected to see in the children’s friend a 
ci-devant jeune h , Who had evidently been 
endeavouring to look twenty years younger than he 
really was ; andI really felt quite disappointed at the 
sad reality. Farewell to my visions of snow-white 
hair—mild and benevolent brow, and gentle dignity ! 
There stood Peter Parley before me (author as he 
was of ‘Tales about Travels,’ and ‘ Shipwrecks,’ 
and ‘Good Children,’) and I could hardly believe 
my eyes. The snug brown wig, and the stiff satin 
stock, as completely destroyed my illusions, as I am 
convinced they did those of the bewildered children 
by whom he was surrounded; and I felt at once as- 
sured that neither to them nor to myself could he 
ever be (even as an author) what he had been. 

“No time was lost (it never is in America) in 
making him a speech, to which the ‘lion’ of the 
moment listened with much complacency; for in 
the course of it there was read an imaginary letter 
from an English child, in which letter the said ju- 
venile correspondent was made to hazard the 
opinion that ‘no one in Englandever had written 
such books, and that, moreover, no one (Peter Par- 
ley himself always excepted) would ever be found 
in the world capable of writing such books again.’ 








* “I find the original ‘ Peter Parley’ (Mr. Goderich) is not 
the author of half the books which bear his nom-de-guerre, 
he having a most successful English rival in the author of 








This was all highly satisfactory to Mr. Parley, but 


I confess that 1 should have been much more 
bored than amused had it not been for the agreeable 
companionship of Mr. Clay, whose entertaining re- 
| marks and quick perception of the ridiculous pre- 
| vented anything like tedium being felt. When the 
| address was over, and Peter Parley’s best bow also, 
I was in some hopes that he would make a neat and 
appropriate speech to the children in reply, one suited 
to their capacities, and calculated to reinstate him in 
their good opinion. But nothing of the kind was 
attempted ; for whether it was owing to the pre- 
sence of the distinguished statesman above alluded 
| to, or because the Americans cannot refrain from 
the amiable weakness of overpraising their country, 
he thought it necessary to harp on the old subject— 
viz., the wealth, power, riches, honour, and glory of 
the United States; talking over the heads of the 
| poor children in such utter forgetfulness of their 
| age and tastes, that (having heard the subject dis- 
| cussed before) we very soon took our departure with 
| our party.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 


| J. P. Deering, R.A., and, as an architect, one 
of the distinguished members of that body, better 
known to the public by his original family name 
of Gandy, died on Saturday, the 2nd of this 
jmonth. He took thename of Deering for a large 
‘estate, and sat in Parliament fur Aylesbury after 
the passing of the Reform Bill. In his earlier life 
he travelled in Greece, under the auspices of the 
Dillitante Society; some of the results of which 
he exhibited in very fine drawings at the Annual 
Exhibitions of the Academy, of which, in 1827, 
he was chosen an Associate, and, in 1838, an R.A. 
Several buildings in the metropolis are altogether, 
or partly, the fruits of his talents. Exeter Hall 
| is his design, and there is an Insurance Office at 
Charing Cross, which we consider the best speci- 
men of his taste in architecture. There are now 
| thrge vacancies in the Royal Academy. 
| Ochlenschliger,* the poet of two nations, Danes 
| and Germans, whose death we recently announced, 
was born on the 14th of November, 1779, in one 
of the suburbs of Copenhagen. His father fol- 
lowed the professions of his forefathers, namely, 
those of an organist and schoolmaster, and his 
mother was Martha Maria Hansen. Our poet 
begun to make verses at nine years old, and 
even at this early age he wrote short come- 
dies for private theatricals, in which the chief 
performers were himself, his sister, and a friend. 
These and other similar attempts acted upon his 
mind, and created the wish to go upon the stage. 
It was nothing either remarkable or extraordi- 
nary at that time, for educated young men, and 
even thuse of good family, to try their fortune in 
this line, and not only was this the case in Co- 
penhagen, but in Germany also, as we read in 
the classical portion of the period in Wilhelm 
Meister. ‘The prejudice against actors, however, 
was not so great in Denmark as it was both in 
Germany and England, for there being only one 
theatre in Copenhagen, and this under the con- 
trol of a royal board, a rigid discipline for order 
and morality was enforced, by which the cha- 
racter and position of the performers were equally 
raised. Thus the young Ochlenschliger felt the 
same desire, which was manifest in many others, 
to try the profession of an actor. It was, how- 
ever, neither from the wish for adventurous in- 
trigue, nor a real love for the art of dramatic per- 
furmance, that urged him to take this step ; but 
rather to satisfy the longing of his soul and the 
poetical and dramatic yearning which begun gra- 
dually to work within him. Thus, at 17 years 
old, our poet was an actor. In four great cha- 





* From the style in which this sketch is written, we need 
hardly tell our readers that it is from a foreign and com- 





‘ Peter Parley’s Annual,’ ’’ {and several others,—Ep, L, G.] 


atriot pen; but we have not thought it would improve it to 
coumeet the language inte more accurate English.—£d. L, G, 
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racters he appeared, namely, in Schroder’s 
Ensign, Torben Ochs’s Dyweke, in Tode’s play 
the Marine Officer, and in Kotzebue’s “ Poverty 
and Generosity ” Cederstrim ; but Ochlenschliger 
admits in his “ Autobiography” that none of these 
characters, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
last, suited his inclinations. He soon found that 
the stage was not exactly what he was striving 
for, and he abandoned a pursuit which did not 
harmonise with his spirit, and exchanged it first 
for the study of law and latterly for general lite- 
rature. It was at the University that Ochlen- 
schliger first became acquainted with Goethe’s 
and Schiller’s works, and the writings of other 
German authors. We pass over this period, the 
transitory epoch of his fife, as also over the time 
of war, when Nelson and Parker appeared before 
Copenhagen and bombarded it, which Ochlen- 
schliger describes minutely in his life. In 1805, 
he left Copenhagen with 15/..in his pocket and 





the expectation of receiving a travelling stipend 
from the Danish Government, which was after- 
wards granted him. He visited Halle, Berlin, 
Weimar—where he met the heroes of German | 
letters—Dresden, Vienna, Paris. In Paris, his | 
dramatic soul became active, and his tragedy, | 
‘¢ Palnasoke,” was here composed, which earned | 
him deserved praise. From Paris he went to} 
Switzerland, to Coppet, and Geneva. At Coppet, | 
the place of so many beautiful recollections, he | 
stayed at Madame de Stael’s residence. Delight- | 
ful acquaintances, amongst the most important | 
of which was A. W. Schlegel, acted powerfully | 
upon his genius, and impelled him to greater un- | 
dertakings in dramatic literature. He spent a} 
winter in Coppet, an invaluable winter, which | 
gave his whole life the true cast of his aspiring 
muse, and in the spring he journeyed into Italy, | 
visited Turin, Milan, Bologna, Florence, Rome. | 
In the eternal city of poetry and art he composed 
his great and master work, “ Correggio.” “ Cor- 
reggio” is what the Germans term a “ kiinstler- 
drama,” in which the idea of Art itself is placed 
in action. Nothing could have been more 
happy—nothing more appropriate—nothing more 
iano, yey the “Life of Antonio Cor- 
reggio”’—9 life which may truly be termed the 
tragedy of Art; and Ochlenschliger felt and 
made it such. The tragedy is simple in struc- 
ture; in its simplicity grand, noble, classical. 
A hue of beauty, of love, of noble-minded- 
ness, and of those qualities that make this life so 
sad and beautiful runs through its pages and its 
monologues. But it reaches its highest points) 
in the Gallery of Parma, when Antonio for) 
the first time finds himself surrounded by pic- | 
tures. Here Correggio’s dreams become reality, 
ainting and poetry amalgamate, and swell his 
ost with those emotions that raise a mind to 
divine conceptions. After the return of Ochlen- 
schliger to Copenhagen, he met with esteem and 
acknowledgment for his genius : his works were 
now acted on the stage. In the winters of 1810- 
1829, he lectured at the University of Copen- 
hagen on Schiller, Goethe, Shakspeare, Calderon, 
Sophocles, Holberg, Lessing, Tieck, on German 
and Danish poets generally, on Norsk mytho- 
logy, the ancient ballads, and romantic litera- 
ture. In 1827, he was installed as Professor 
at the University, in which capacity he lived a 
life of study and noble endeavour. Ochlen- 
schliger’s earliest works were composed in 
Danish, but translated, or, rather, transplanted, 
by himself into the German language. Germany 
acknowledged in him the true poet, and gave him 
a place in her own literature. “Most of his com- 
positions bear the stamp of the elements and 
country of his birth. Northern Mythology and 
the Sagas, those romantic regions, an inexhausti- 
ble mine of poetry and fancy, opened to his mind 
and imagination its gates and gave him matter 
for his works, the most important of which are— 


Abel.” These were followed by his dramatic 
poems of “ Aladin,’’“Die Ludlamshohle;” “Treias 
Altar,” and “ Der Hirtenknabe.” His lyrical 
compositions, as*well as his novel “Die Insel’ 
Felsenburg,” however praiseworthy, do not reach 
in value his dramatic productions, for the latter 
of which he possessed high qualities and genius. 
His “Autobiography” is a piece of simple and 
beautiful writing; it brings the man before us 
as he was, with his fine feelings, noble efforts, 
and his earnestness of character and purpose. 
Ochlenschliiger lived and died a true poet, 
esteemed as a man, a sincere friend, an affec- 
tionate father, and a classical writer both of Den- 
mark and Germany. He died on the 28th of 
January, 1850. 








MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre commenced its annual 
career on Tuesday last with many signs of vi- 
gorous life. 

In the present dearth of good lyrical composi- 
tion, the management—judiciously eschewing the 
frequent abuse of our stock master-pieces—has 
ransacked the old scores of jyears gone by, and 
presented us with a sample of the excellence 
which gratified our fathers, and, doubtless, will 
improve our own taste and feeling; for itis meet, 
if we do excel, that we should support our con- 
ceit with more substantial reasons than ex parte 
opinion. 

The opera of Medea is well chosen; a sterling 
work known to but a few living men, and whose 
intrinsic worth survived the transient favour 
which attaches to qualities only in so far eminent 
that they connive at the popular bent of the time. 
In the days of Gay we were rollicking, in those of 
Richardson we were painfully sentimental, and 
so, in each era, we attract in every shape the 
superficial qualities which happen to court our 
fitful temper. 

Medea has none of these ; it never was, to our 
belief, a taking opera; people were not enthu- 
siastic about it, and barrel organs are unconscious 
of its melodies, but it endures as an independent 
work. Meyer, the author, seems to write upon 
an Italian model under German impressions. He 
has neither the wildness of Weber nor the gran- 
deur of Mozart, nor the monastic gloominess of 
Handel; but his writing suggests all the three 
masters, and the prevailing opinion he awakes 
individually refers to great fluency : never being 
tedious with long-winded affectations of particular 
notes, nor yet startling by strange sounds, har- 
monious, perhaps, but seldom pleasing. We 
would instance in the second act of this Medea 
(the last of the two), the opening incantation and 
succeeding duet, which, as a specimen of fine 
musical writing, it would be very difficult to find 
excelled. So also the quartet at the close of the 
first act, when the nuptials of Jason are inter- 
rupted by the enraged Medea. 

Mile. Parodi, the pupil and successor of 
Pasta, is now our prima donna, and her judicious 
aim is to revive the splendid traditions of her 
celebrated Instructor. This young singer began 
her career last season on this very stage, and 
began successfully, but the general impression 
was, that she rather struck than fascinated her 
hearers. The refined and certainly fastidious 
frequenters of the opera applauded and really 
admired her powers, which seemed extraordinary, 
but there was a lurking opinion about that Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was not a school, but the arena 
for acknowledged proficiency. This year, how- 
ever, the immense progress which Mile. Parodi 
has made in art, the manifest polish which ex- 
ertion and practice has given to her natural 
endowments, certainly show that she will hold 
good her position, and in due course lay that 
firm hold on public admiration which Might 





“Hakon Tarl” (1809), “Correggio,” “ Palna- 
soke,” “Hagbarth and Signe,” “Erioh and 


glone can grasp while feebler fascination 





can only win ephemeral favour. Incontestable ° 
power is the characteristic of her voice, and 
energy the token of ker acting, and these, in the 
exuberance of untaught nature, led to a certain 
harshness of tone and ruggedness of expression 
more wonderful than pleasing. Now, culture 
has softened down these great gifts, and the 
artist will not strain towards perfection, but en- 
compass it with undertasked powers. More than 
once on Tuesday the genuine heartiness of the 
applause bestowed betokened a wide difference 
in the appreciation made of her singing since 
last year, and no Italian reputation is likely to 
be more lasting than that of Mlle. Parodi. 

The part of Zgeus, held in 1826, we believe, by 
Curioni, is now filled by the excellent tenor Cal- 
solari, who is in every way fitted to uphold any 
opera. In a cavatina, introduced to vary the 
predominance of concerted pieces, and in the duet 
we quoted above, his singing was exceedingly 
fine and sweet, remarkable for excellent intona- 
tion, and that great foil to a good voice, clever 
expression. Belletti, too, well known to us all, 
strengthened the cast by his good style and dis- 
criminating care. It is a great merit to have 
mustered, at this time of the year, so many artists 
of superior merit. Mlle. Juliain completed the 
laudable cast of Medea, and left this poor excep. 
tion—one Signor Michelli, a debutant playing 
Jason, whose voice ran-a-muck—Heaven knows 
where !—certainly beyond the limits of tone 
which nature has made harmony. 

The Ballet which came afterwards is the pret- 
tiest ballet we have seen since Ondine. It rung 
upon the various supernatural devices by which 
a tricky Sprite seduces a frail student away from 
his books; and it is enough to say the Sprite 
was personated by the charming Carlotta, that 
“ poetical ” danseuse, as people call her. No- 
thing could exceed the seductive playfulness with 
which she decoyed the poor man away. “Small 
blame to him,” as the Irish would say. And so 
through five or six Metamorphoses the frisky 
devil set the student and the audience mad after 
her—now with arch acting, now with some ex- 
quisite dancing. 

Although much was left to Carlotta, she was 
well set off all around. The corps de dallet—the 
most numerous and best drilled we can remem- 
ber—was brought forward in several original 
groupings, and one ludicrous effect produced by 
dressing some little maidens in front as court 
ladies and (with the aid of a mask fixed at the 
back of the head) as peasants on the other side, 
these figures turning round quickly and simul- 
taneously in the dance, produced a curious effect 
by their alternating aspect. The ballet was s0 
attractive, that when we left, at an unduly late 
hour, the audience had scarcely lost from its ori- 
ginal number. 

When the National Anthem was sung, the 
house was crowded, and gave the usual promis¢ 
of a full and fashionable season. 








THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane—Fletcher’s play of The Elder 
Brother was revived here on Monday evening, the 
principal part, that of the E/der Brother, being pet 
formed by Mr. Anderson. Beyond the striking 
situation in the third act and the character of the 
Elder Brother, there is little in this piece of a high 
dramatic character, and the chief success on this 
occasion appeared to arise from the comic portions, 
which are so broad, as to pass the limits of “ sober 
and becoming mirth.” There is a great deal of 
fine poetry in the piece, which, however, seemed to 
be submitted to rather than appreciated by the 
audience, who were loud in their approbation at 
those scenes that most hit their fancy. Mr. Ander- 
son’s performance was, in portions, particularly 1 
those in which good elocution was required, her 
satisfactory, but in others he appeared to have &) 
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conception of the character. The most complete 


piece of acting in the play was Mr. Emery’s Mira- 
mount; Miss Vandenhoff also was graceful and effec- 


tive in the part 
although loudly 


of Angellina. The Elder Brother, 
applauded and attended at the 


fall of the curtain with the usual complimentary 


demonstrations, 


is not likely, we think, to prove 


permanently attractive. 
Strand.—A lively farce by Mr. M. Barnet, and 
called Out on the Loose, was produced here on 


Monday evening 


with success. 











ORIG 


INAL POETRY. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


The proudest poetry of youth 
Is— Would I were a Man!’ 
The golden years that lie between 
Youth, like a dream, would span ; 
*Tis in its thought—’tis in its heart— 
*Tis ever on its tongue ; 
But oh, the poetry of age, 


Itis— 


Thus, in 


“When I was young !”? 


the morn of life, our feet 


Would distant pathways find; 


The sun 


still face to face we meet— 


The shadow falls behind ! 

But when the morn of life is o’er, 
And nature grows less kind ; 

The length’ning shadow creeps before— 
The sunlight falls behind! 


With many a murmur, slow and sad, 
The stream of life flows on ; 

That which we prized not when we had 
Is doubly prized when gone! 


And ma 


ny asad and solemn truth 


Lies written on life’s pave ; 
Between the “ Poetry of Youth |” 
And “ Poetry of Age!” 


Cuarues Swain. 


THE GOLDEN KEY. 


Jean Paul Richter says :—“Itis believed in Germany that | date. 


where the rainbow rises a golden key is to be found.” 


Whene’ 
Paints 


er a bright-hued rainbow 
with its roseate arch the air, 


They say, where’er it rises, 
A golden key it droppeth there. 
O tell me, murmuring zephyr, 
Making such music all around 
Amid the young green foliage, 
How may that golden key be found? 


“Oh, seek it not, rash mortal !”? 
Replied the zephyr’s tuneful sigh ; 

“None ever yet have touch’d it— 
None but the fairy elves and I! 

That golden key of sunbeams 
Unlocks the fragrant world of flowers, 


The wor 
Whicl 


Id of bloom and beauty 
h make a paradise of ours!’* 


Theard his warning whisper 
Soft die away, light winged wind ! 
He waved no more the branches, 


But le 


ft a charm—a spell behind ! 


or ever since each rainbow 

Hath been a golden key to me, 
Unlocking to my spirit 

The flowery realm of phantasy ! 


Eveanor Darsy, 





VARIETIES. 


‘ The Booksellers’ Provident Institution has now 
unded no less a sum than 18,461/. 16s. 9d. in the 


hands of the Co 


mmissioners for the Reduction of 


the National Debt; and there is a small balance 
in the treasurer’s hands of 140/. 2s. 1d., besides 


the interest of t 


he old stock. 200. was added to 


the capital last year. 


Ponty Henderson’s Ball a 
ooms took place on Thursday last. 


attended, and ke 
Tson and her 
Mazourka quad 
present. 


t the Hanover Square 
It was well 
pt up till alate hour. Mrs. Hen- 
pupils danced the Redowa and 
rille to the great satisfaction of 


There w igidi 
parts of several ct Pag ey rigidity on the 


teristic of those who resort 
years have stiffened their li 
e ladies tripped gracefully 


arded pupils, charac- 
to the fantastic when 
mbs ; but, as a set off, 
through the dance, in 


verj i ‘ 
the bee imitation of the accomplished donor of 


Gun Cotton.—Mr. Rhys H. Rhys, a young man 
of scientific acquirements, has got a verdict of 
1,5002. against Messrs. Halland Co. for the destruc- 
tion of his eyesight by an accident in witnessing 
their experiments with gun cotton. 

Popular Libraries and Museums.—Mr. Ewart’s 
Bill for the Establishment of Public Libraries in 

| Populous Towns was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, after an in- 
structive discussion, and a division of 118 in favour 
| and 101 against the measure. It was understood 
that several of the suggestions thrown out would 
lead to improvements in the Committee. 

Chloroform.—The chloroformists of Edinburgh 
are maintaining the field, and have got the power- 
ful aid of Chambers’s Journal to describe all 
casualties occasioned by the use of this powerful 
agent as mere accidental exceptions or the results 
of carelessness!! 

Annibale Carracci.—Two fine pictures, ascribed 
to A. Carracci, says the Brussels Herald, have 
been discovered in the village church of Millam, 
near Dunkirk: the subjects are the Annunciation 
of the Virgin to Mathias Elias, and the Triumph 
of the Virgin. The same journal informs us, 
under the head of Ancient Coins, that on some 
land at Filschberg, a somewhat steep hill, standing 
apart on the left bank of la Rosselle, and com- 
manding the roads from Sarrelouis and Sarre- 
briick, and where, in the 13th century, the ruins 
of a temple dedicated to Mercury were still to be 
| seen, a cavern, closed by means of large blocks of 
| stone, has recently been discovered, and, indepen- 
| dently of several misshapen objects and some 
| common vases, contained a common earthen basin, 
| a rather considerable number of Roman coins and 
| medals, nearly all of the Princes of the Flavian 
|family, amongst others of Constantia Chlorus, 
| Constantine, and Julian, and others of an earlier 
There is one of Trajan, in silver, which is 
| very well preserved, a copper coin of Alexander 
| Severus, and another of Marcus Aurelius. Two 
very rare pieces were likewise found, bearing the 
name and effigy of M. Lat. Cassianus Posthumus, 
one of the thirty tyrants under Galien, a valiant 
captain who reigned seven years (260 to 267) over 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 

Robert Wallace, Esqg.—The Greenock Advertiser 
contains a long report of a meeting in that 
town, to promote a subscription for a testimonial 
in honour of its late representative Mr. Wallace, 
for his exertions in the cause of Postal Reform, 
of which it calls him “ the Pioneer.” The magis- 
trates of the place, Mr. Adam Black, lately Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, Mr. Rowland Hill, and 
other gentlemen took part in the proceedings, 
and pronounced the warmest eulogies upon the 
public life and private virtues of Mr. Wallace, 
who, in the decline of years, must be highly gra- 
tified by such demonstration of respect from his 
fellow citizens. It is anticipated that the under- 
taking will be liberally supported throughout the 
country, and by all who are benefitted by the 
penny postage, instead of what used to cost the 
good folks at Greenock a braw shilling from 
London. 


Ruins in California.—It is reported that near 
San Diego, at the head of the Gulf of California, 
an immense extent of the ruins of ancient build- 
ings have been discovered, including temples, 
stoue pyramids, &c., with hieroglyphics, the re 
cords of a great and civilised race of inhabitants, 
who have vanished from the face of the earth, 
The Artic Ezpeditions.—In answer to an inquiry 
from Sir R. Inglis in the House of Commons, 
Sir F. Baring stated that all the vessels appointed 
for the Arctic Expeditions were expected to sail 
at the latest in the last week of April. 

Sir Robert Peel.—There is some talk of reviv- 
ing the subscription for a public testimonial to 
Sir Robert Peel, towards which a beginning was 
made about three years ago; but as yet it has 








taken no tangible shape. 


| Grand Industrial Eating—The Lord Mayor's 
| Banquet on the 21st, for the furtherance of the 
| Exhibition of 1851, is expected to be quite as 
| great an Exhibition in its own way. Royal Com- 
missioners, Mayors, Ambassadors, &c., are in- 
vited by hundreds, and Prince Albert will hold 
a levee in the state-rooms before dinner. 

Chaucer.—It is said to be under consideration 
to restore the monument to Chaucer in West- 
minster Abbey, the poor work of Nicholas Brig- 
ham. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Akerman’s (J. Y-) Spring Tide; or, Angler and his Friends, 
12mo, cloth, 6s 
Alford’s (Rev. H.) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d 
Ba-hforth’s (F.) Treatise on Construction of Oblique 
Bridges, 9s 
Beard’s (Rev. J. R.) Latin made Easy, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d 
Biblical Primer, Part 1. 12mo, Is 
Bickersteth on Prayer, 12mo, cloth, 5s 
Chambers’ Papers for the People, vol. I., cloth, Is 64 
Child’s New Lesson Book, square, 1s 6d—coloured, 2s 6d 
Devight’s (S. E.) Hebrew Wife, 12mo, cloth, 4s 6d 
Evan’s Rectory of Valehead, 14th edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s 
Fox’s (Rev. W. H.) Memoirs, crown 8vo, cloth, 786d 
Gertrude’s (Mary) Phillip Rondolph, a Tale of Virginia, 2nd 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d 
Grant’s (Lieut.-Col, C. W.) Bombay Cotton and Indian 
Railways, 8vo, cloth, 5s 
Grant’s Astronomy, 8vo, cloth, 6s 
Gresby’s Bernard Leslie, 6th edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s 6d 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, vol. II., translated from the 
French, 3s 
Harrison’s (Rev. W.) Greek Grammar, 3rd edition 12mo, 


4s 

Inkersley (Thos.) Inquiry into the Styles of French Architec- 
ture, 8vo, cloth, 12s 

Jones’ Attornies’ Pocket Book, 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, 21s 

Kay’s (J., Esq ) Social Condition and Education of People 
of England and Europe, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 21s 

Lardwer’s (Dr.) Railway Economy, !2mo, cloth, 12s 

Le Bahn’s (F.) Self-Instruction in German, poat 8vo, cloth, 
6a tid 

Legends and Recollections of Mona and other Poems, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s 6d 

Letters addressed to a Young Gentleman, by an Oxonlan, 
12mo, 3s 

Lettsom’s (W. N.) The Fall of the Nibelungers, cloth, 10s 6d 

Lund’s Algebra, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d 

Mackness (Ur.) on Climate of Hastings, 2nd edition, post 
8vo, 4s 

Manual of Commercial Correspondence, English and French, 
by a Merchant, post 8vo, 3s 6d 

Mason (Dr.) on Climate and Meteorology of Madeira, 8yo, 
cloth, 18s—large paper, !/ lis 6d 

Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy and Geography, 
royal 4to, cloth, 1/ 11s 6d—half bound, 35s 

Monro’s Stories of Cottagers, !8mo, cloth, 2s 

Munro’s (H. H.) Manual of Logic, post 8vo, cloth, 5s 

Parker (L.) on Secondary Syphilis, post 8vo, cloth, 5s 

Pastor’s Wife, new edition, !2mo, cloth, 5s 

Pinnock’s New Testament, 18mo, boards, 4s 

Practical Mechanics’ Journal, vol. II., 4to, 14s 

Rouse’s Practical Man, 6th edition, 7s 6d 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, 1850, Turkey, 4s 6d 

Sabrinz Corolla, a volume of Classical Translations, 8yo, 
cloth, 15s 

Sacred Year, 18mo, cloth, 5s 

Slighi’s Talman and Hadassah, 12mo, cloth, 78 6d 

Smith’s (E,) Examination into Past and Present Character 
of the Church of Eng!and,12mo, Is td 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, by Mc Culloch, 4th edition, 
8vo, cloth, 16s 

Spencer’s (Rev. J. A.) Holy Land, 8vo, cloth, 21s 

Spruner’s Atlas Antiguus, folio, cloth, 26s 

Stone’s Petty Sessions, 6.h edition, 12mo, cloth, 9s 

Three Patriarchs, by Margaretta, 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d 

Tredgold on Steam Engine, 4to, cloth, 2/ 12s 6d 

Watson’s (Rev. A.) Sermons on the Beatitudes, 8vo, 
boards, 5s 6d 

Webster’s (G.) Raymond Revelloyd, a romance, 2 vols, post 
8vo, 21s 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850 -m &. 1850 hm & 
Marchi6 . . .12 8 61'7| March20. .. 127 40°8 
17 »« » em 8 343 21. 2. om 7 226 
18 . e = #166 22. .0«— 7 48 

19 . « om 7 588 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A letter to Fontainebleau, in answer to that of the 15th 
February, was mis-sent and returned. Another will be 
posted about the same date as this number of the Gazette. 

An Old Subscriber.—If we can next Saturday. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 


Sculpture, 
EXHIBITION 


Tuesday, the 9th of April next, after which time no work can 
ear: be received, nor can any works be received which 
ave already been publicly exhibited. 
The other regulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 
tained at the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of works sent for exhi- | o 


bition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself account. | 
able in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to 
pay the carriage of any package which may be forwarded by 
carriers. 

The prices of works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of ; 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISIS is OPEN DAILY, from 
‘Ten till Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


AB&T-UN ION OF LONDON.—Incorporated 
by Royal Charter —The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for 
the current year is NOW OPEN. Each subscriber of one | 
guinea will receive, in addition to one share in the next | 
avnoual distribution of Prizes, a pair of Line Engravings, 
after T. Webster, R.A., “The Smile,’”? and “The Frown,’’ 
which may be had at the time of paying the subscription, 
and a series of Etchings, after J). Maclise, R.A., illustrating 
Shakspeare’s ‘* Seven Ages.’? 
GEORGE Sere ,, 
LEWIS POCOCK, |! 


SOCIETY FOR TILE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 
HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
consisting of WORKS of ANCIENT and MEDIZ- 
VAL ART, and of SPECIMENS of BRITISH MANU- 








Honorary 


444, West Strand. Secretaries. 





moe | in this society will be closed on Thursday, the 21st inst., and 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl works of Painting, | will be re-opened on Thursday, the 4th day of April next. The 

or Architecture intended for the ensuing dividends for the year 1849 will be payable on Saturday, the 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent 6th day of April next and on any subsequent day (Tuesdays 
in on Monday the 8th, or by Six o’clock in the evening of excepted) between the hours of 10 and 3 o’clock. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet- 
street. next St. Dunstan’s Charch, 14th March, 1850.— 
Notice is hereby given that the books for transferring shares 


By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES. 

Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporatiun, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 

Profits are added as a Bonus to Policies, or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 

The Assured are yee from all liability of Partnership. 

A Low Fixed Rate wichout participation in Profits. 

Parties proceeding out of tie limits of Europe are I'berally 
treated. 


FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses free on personal or written application. 


JOUN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
F 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterlvo place, Pall mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. . H. Thompson, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorpy, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 

The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst De- 
cem ber, 1847, is as follows: 











FACTURES, will open on THurspay, the 21st inst. Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Admission, One Shilling.— Daily, from 10 to 4, Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in { payable at 
ihe s Assured.| Assured. 1841, 1848, Death, 

Society’s House, March 14, 1850. 
7 . # #s.d. €s.d. # s.d. 
ILE.—GRAND MOVING PANORAMA | 5500 | is yrs.10mo.| 683 6 8 78710 0 | 6470 16 & 
_of the NILE, comprisiag all the monuments of antiquity 5,000 | 12 years 500 0 @ 78710 0 | 6287 10 0 

on its banks, to which is added the interior of the great rock-cut 5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 78710 0 6087 10 0 

‘Temple of Abou Simbel; Painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, 5,000 § years 100 0 0 787 10 0 5887 10 0 

and Fahey. aa, ‘ 5,000 | 6 years oo we 675 0 0 | 5675 0 0 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily, at 3 and 8 o'clock. Stalls, 3s. 5,000. 4 years Se 450 0 0 5450 0 0 

Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Children and Schvols Half-price. 5,060 2 years a Se 225 0 0 5225 0 0 








HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY’S VISIT 

to IRELAND, illustrated by a grand Moving Diorama, 
with some of the most charming scenery in that conntry, 
inclading the lovely Lakes of Killarney, Mr. P. Phillips, 
WILL OPEN, at the Chinese Gallery, Hyde Park-corner, 
on Monday, March 18. Daily, at Three; Evening at 
Eight. Admission, 1s.: Reserved Seats, 2s. An interest- 
ing historical record of the event may be had at the Gallery. 





TALBOTYPE SUN PORTRAITS ON PAPFR. 
MESSRS. HENNEMAN and MALONE, 
122, Regent-street, (Photographers on Paper to the Queen), 
beg to iaform their patrons and the public that they 
portraits on Paper, even in dull weather, in much less time, 
and with a more natural contrast of light and shade than 
formerly. 
Of all the results of Photography these 


x: rtraits, when skil- 


coloured, are the most perfect and pleasing. 
essrs. Henneman and Malone make Copies of Daguerreo- 
types Ry may be sent to them by post) magnified or 
diminished in size, and of Portraits in Oil or Water Colours, 
which may be coloured to resemble the originals. 

Apparatus, Chemicals, &c., tor Amateurs, sent to any part 
bal works. on 

collection of Photographs from France, Italy, German 

—- &c., may be viewed (gratuitously) at ee, Regent. 





A&8TISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 
for the Relief of their Widows and Orphans, under the 

Patronage ot the Queen, Established 1810, incorporated by 

En ec ~ ne FortY FIRSt ANNIVERSARY 

NNER wi ake place 9 . > TI :. 3 

pag meal *. place in Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday, 

CHARLES BARING WALL, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
STEWARDS: 


| James Fahey, Esq. 

William Finden, Esq. 
George Lance, Esq. 

W. Leighton Leach, Esq. 
John H. Le Keux, Esq. 
Thomas Lupton, Esq. 
Christopher Moore, Tisq. 
William Parrott, Esq. 

James Sands, Esq. 
y. . pheard, Esq. 

! Herbert Walliams, Esq. 

r to be had of the STEWARDS, or of Mr. 

UHISELTON, Secretary, 7, Bioomsbury-piace, Blooms- 


ary-square. 
Pinner on Table at Half-past Five for Six precisely, 


Lord Ashburton. 
ss Henry Labouchere, 


I. Baring, Esq., M.P. 

B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Allom, Esq. 
Hablot K. Browne, Esq. 
Thomas Cafe, Jun., Esq. 
Bawesd C._ Cooke, Esq. 


. R.A. 
Cornelius” on Esq: 


TIcKETs, 15s. each, 
Aa. UL 





| 


now take | 














The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
is for life. Every information afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall mall, London, 





T°? VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they contiuue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&e., = they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 








KP: J. DENT, by distinct eppointments. Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments, Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialaad 
accurately going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “‘ The COS- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demul!cent influence un the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or ir the nursery, for infants. The 
“* PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiary blaud and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with alditional petroleum, named 
os DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affec- 
lions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it hxs been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, isavailable for 
ell classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


C HURTON’S SEASON SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY. 1850. 
Every one must have felt the advantage, as a subject for conver. 
sation, of a familiar acquaintance with the many interesting pubjj. 
cations daily issuing from the press during the London Seasog; 
but few are enabied to get a thorough knowledge of them. 
from the almost impossibility of purchasing the whole, or from the 
difficulty of obtaining them with rertainty and at once from the 
Libraries. To obviate this difficulty, 


E. CHURTON, 
British and Foreign Library, 26, Holles Street, 
Has determined to open what be will calla SEASON SUBSCRIp. 
TION on the following terms :— 
I. The Season will extend from the opening of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, after Easter, to the end of the Operatic Season. 
II. THE SEASON SUBSCRIPTION will be THREE Guingas 
entitling the Subscriber to the immediate perusal of every New § 
Publication, even to the ordering of rs | New Work not ‘inthe 
collection, those on Science only excepted. 
TI. Each Subscriber will be allowed to retain in his possession 
Ten Volumes at one time, and to exchange them at his con. 
venience. 
IV. E. CHURTON will guarantee that every Work shall be supe 
plied within twenty-four hours of its first being demanded. 
*,* It is particularly requested that those desirous of availing 
themselves of the proposed plan will communicate their wishes 
with the least possible delay, that the necessary arrangements may 
be made, 
E. CHURTON, LIBRARIAN, 26, HOLLES STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, 





TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 

by using BRANDE'S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, 
and rendering them sound and painless, Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teet The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions 
for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, LON- 
DON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION,—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numer’ us unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENA MEL Advertisements. It is needful, there 
fore, to guard against such impositiuns, by seeing that the name of 
JOHN WILLIS accompanies each packet. 





JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great vanety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Ox‘ord Street, near Hyde Park, 





“ NORTON’S” 
(CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended 


as a simple but certain Remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Rilious and Liver Com- 
plaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spaems, 
General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a_ powerful 
tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
under anv circumstances, and thousands of Persons can now 
bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at Js. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 


Be sure to ask for “* NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 





GLASS PENS ONE SHILLING EACH. 
"THOMPSON'S TUBULAR PEN is superior for 


ruling to every other, and is therefore particalarly 
adapted for Architects, Artists, Merchants, and others, 
Aged and blind persons, and those afflicted with palsy, 
may write with this pen when all others have proved use- 
less. Will write continuously a whole day with one charge 
of ink ; cannot blot, spatter, or stick in the paper. Re- 
porters, Appraisers, and Short-Hand Writers will use no 
other after giving the Tubular Pen one trial. | 
Sold by Messrs. CoGan and Co., 48, Leicester square, 
London. 
A liberal allowance to Stationers, Country Dealers, &c. 


_—____—— 











ANSARD’S DEBATES. — The Reports of 
“ HANSARD,” for Session 1850, are now in the course 
of Publication. ‘ , 
Complete Sets of this work, of which the * History’ con- 
tains a collection, and the ‘ Debates’ a contemporaneous 
report of the Spoken Proceedings of the Parliament ~~ 
the Conquest to the present time, may be had ata modera 
rice. : : : 8 to te 
The First Series comprises the period from 190 : 
Death of George III., 1820. The Second Series, the com 
plete Reign of George IV., 1820 to 1830, The Third 
vols. 1 to 28, the Reign of William IV., 1830 to 1837. o 
Third Series, vols. 39 to 107, the Reign of Victoria to 
close of 1849.—Sets in quires, boards, or half russia. 








12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 


Parliamentary Debate Office, 32, Paternoster-row- 
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NOTICE! 
On Monday, the 18th inst., in 8vo., with Portrait, &c., 14s., handsomely bound, 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
FIELD-MARSHAL EDWARD DUKE OF KENT; 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
BY THE REV. ERSKINE NEALE, 


Rector or Kieron, 
Author of “The Life-Book of a Labourer,’ ‘Closing Scenes,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
*,* Orders should be forwarded immediately to the Booksellers, to secure the early delivery 
of the Work. 











Early in April wili be published, 
[MPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF 
THE WEST INDIES; 
By ROBERT BAIRD, A.M. 


In Two volumes, post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
Witu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In the Press, 


SSAYS POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
LL.D. Author of “ History of Europe during the French 
Revolation.” In 3 vols. 8vo., uniform with the Library 
Edition of ALtson’s History or Europes, to be published 
monthly, price 15s. each volume. Volume I., containing 
the POLITICAL ESSAYS from 1830 to 1850, will be Pub- 
lished on the Tenth of April. This Volume will contain a 
selection from the Political Papers by Mr, At1son, which 
have appeared in Blackwood's Magazine during the last 
twenty years, including the subjects of Free Trade, Navi- 
gation Laws, Parliamentary Reform, the French Revolu- 
tions of 180 and 1848, the West India Question, the Bri- 
tish Peerage, Colonial Government, Crime and Transporta- 
tion, the Currency, Ireland, &c., &c. 


Witttam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In post 8vo., price 10s 6d. 
THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO THE RI- 
VERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By THOMAS 
TOD STODDART. To which is added, a Description os 
the Angling Stations where Sport and Accommodation are to 
be met with; and a Fishing Map of Stotland, constructed 
for the Work, with other Il!ustrations. 

“Indispensable in all time to come, as the very strength 
and grace of Anglers’ tackle and equipment, in Scotland, 
must and will be Sroppart’s ANGLER’s CoMPANION.”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Witt1am Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, the Third Edition of 
AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
OTHER POEMS. By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, Pro- 
fw of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. With an 
PPENDIX. Foolscap 8vo, elegantly bound in gilt cloth, 


Price Qs. 
“Fiver Ballads than these, we are bold to say, are not to be 
= in the language.” —Times. 1 
vol ytoun’s ‘Laysof the Scottish Cavaliers’—a 
t 1 of verse which shows that Scotland has yet a poet. 
ull of the true fire, it now stirs and swells like’a trumpet 
Hish Ww sinks in cadences sad end wild as the wail of a 
ighland dirge.”—Quarterly Review. 


WuttaM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Now reads, in one large Vol., 12mo, 12s., cloth, 
RAILWAY ECONOMY; a Treatise on the 
hus of TRANsPoRT, its MANAGEMENT, PROSPECTS, and 
expositig § COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL, and SOCIAL; with an 
TION in the {J practical results of the RATLWAYs in OPERA- 
Auenics, NITED KINGDOM, on the CONTINENT, and in 


By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., &c. 


London: Taxtor, W 
: » WALTON, and MABERLY, 28, Upper 
Gowersstreet, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. — 





Now ready, price 1s., the Eleventh Edition of 
A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. By the 
~~ Author of Old Jolliffe,” and sequel to ditto. 
r Also, price 1s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
aa LY.” A New Tale by the same Writer. 
Worp HREE BEARS, AN HOUR AT BEAR- 
TaLEg ond. ear be ah spony. A series of 
“lain and 3s. pore for Cluildren. Tice 2s- 
'N. Waicnt, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





NEW WORK BY MR. JOHN BURNET. 

Just published, in Demy 4to. with Twelve Illustrations, 21s. 
PORTRAI T PAINTING. Practical Hints on 

Portrait Painting. Illustrated by Examples from the 
Works of Vandyke, ‘and other Masters. By JOHN BURNET, 
Author of “ Letters on Landscape Painting,” “ Rembrandt and 
his Works,” &c., &c. 

Davip BocveE, Fileet-street. 





NEW ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL, 
Ono March 30th will be published, No. 1, price 6d., of 
HE TOWN AND COUNTRY MISCELLANY ; 
a Monthly Journal of light and entertaining Literature. 
Edited by ALBER! SMITH. 
Davip Bocve, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 





Shortly will be published, 


HTS TO AMATEURS in Drawing, Painting 
in Water Colours, and Perspective. By JAMES FAHEY, 


Member of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 





Small 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, price 5s- cloth, : 
A HANDBOOK OF IRISH ANTIQUITIES, 
Pagan and Christian. 
By W. F. WAKEMAN. 

“No worthier work in its way has appeared than that now 
before us. It is more than what its modest title-page pro- 
tesses. It is a repertory of the most interesting remains in tne 
various parts of the country, accompanied with very valuable 
observations relative to each particular class of monuments, 
their eras, peculiarities, and probable uses; the whole being 
enriched with.a vast number of very elegantly executed illus- 
trations.” —Dublin Evening Mail. 

Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 21, D’Olier-street ; WILLIAM 
S. Orr and Co., London. Sold by all Bookseilers. 





This day is published, 
8vo. cloth extra, price 18s. ; or on large Paper, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, price Il. 11s. 6d., 


A TREATISE on the CLIMATE and METEO- 
ROLOGY of MADEIRA; ‘by the late J. A. MASON, 
M.D., inventor of Mason’s Hygrometer ; Edited by JAMES 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES. To which are attacheda Review ot the 
State ot Agriculture and of the Tenure of Land; by GEORGE 
Peacock, D.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., Dean of Ely, and Lown- 
dean Protessor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge ; 
and an Historical and descriptive account of the Island, and 
Guide to Visitors; by JouN Driver, Consul tor Greece, 
Madeira. 
London: 
LAUGHTON. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS'S SHAKSPEARE 


Handsomely printed, in 8 Vols, 8vo. (with Portrait,) 
price 3/. 4s. in cloth, 


HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
printed from the Text of the corrected copies left by 
STEEVENS and MALONE: with a_ Selection of EXPLA- 
NATORY and HISIORICAL NOTES, trom the most 
eminent Commentators; a History of the Stage; and a Life of 
Shakspeare. 
By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 

The Text of this Edition (1817) having been carefully ex- 
amined and revised, the Proprietors offer it to the public as a 
more accurate version than any other of recent date. 

Longman and Co.; Rivingtons; J. M. Richardson ; Hatchard 
and Son; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co; Simpkin, 
Marshail, and Co.; Allen and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
E. Hodgson; J. Hearne; J. Bain: Capes and Son; H. 
Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; L. Booth; I. Bumpus; R. 
Mackie: M. Coomes; E. Rainford; Bickers and Co.; J. F. 
Setchel; G. Routledge; Parry, Blenkarne, and Co,; W. and 
H. White; J. Cornish ; J. Green; G. Willis; and Waller and 


JoHN CHURCHILL. Liverpool: DEIGHTON and 





Son : also, Deightons, Cambridge ; Wilsons, York ; Robinsons, 
Liverpool; Black, and Maclachiau and Stewart, Ediaburgh. 
Of whom may be had, a Complete Edition of the PLAYs 
in one Volume, price only 12s, 


Cheap Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works. 


_—— 


Just Published, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Vol. I., price Is. boards, or Is, 64 cloth. 
The second sod aw completing the work, will be pub- 
lished on the 25th of March. 
Now Ready, by the same Author, price 1s, each, boards, 
or Is, 6d. cloth. 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 
ROOKWOOD, 
MISER’S DAUGHTER, 


CRICHTON. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at all Rail- 
way Stations. 


MR. NEWBY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


To be had at every Library. 
In 3 vols. 
THE YOUNGER SISTER. 


By MRS. HULBACK, (late MISS AUSTIN.) 





ll, 

In 3 vols, 
SIR ARTHUR BOUVERIE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Granard’s Nieces.’? 
Il. 

In 3 yols. 

THE FOREST AND THE 

FORTRESS. 


*‘' The best Romance we have read since the days of Sir 
Walter Scott.”"—Morning Herald. 


“A genuinely good historical novel. We recommend it 
as one of the best of its order.’’—Literary Gazette. 


** One of the'finest, most powerful, most truthful romances 
of the age.’”’—Naval and Military. 


_ Iv. 
In 2 vols. 

COURTSHIP AND WEDLOCK. 
By the Author of ‘‘Cousin Geoffrey,”’ ‘ The Jilt,”” &c. 
v. 

In } vol., 14s. 


‘DITSON'S CIRCASSIA. 


New Works in the Press. 
In 8 vols., price #2 2s, 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
STATES. 
BY JOHN MILEY, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.’? 


Il. 
In 3 vols. 
HYLTON HOUSE. 
A Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Hen-Pecked Husband.” 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXXII. 
ADVERIJISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 25th, and BILLS for in- 
sertion by the 28th inst. 
JoHN MurRRAy, Albemarle-street. 








£100 PER ANNUM awarpep 1x MUSICAL 
PREMIUMS, by the Proprietors of “ NOVELLO’s ParRt- 
Sone Booxk.”—For the Poetiy to be set, and the conditions, 
sce First Number, now ready. Price 1s. 
TOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. Edited by 
E. G. Monk.—A new Musical Periodical, on the 15th day 
of each Month.—Sold by all Book and Music Sellers. 





“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR MouTus as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 
On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, Price 2d., or 
stamped for post, 3d., (also in Monthly Parts,) No 1. of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES DICKENS 
London: Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North, (where all 
Communications to the Editor must be addressed); and Sold 
by, all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 








NEW WORKS. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S LEC- 


TURES on MORAL PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the 


Royal Institution in 1804, 1805, and 1806, 8vo. 


‘ [On March 25. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


WORKS. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait, and 
Vignette. Square crown, 8vo- 2is.; calf, 30s. 


3. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Complete in One Volume; with 
Portrait and Vignette, Square crown 8yo, 2ls.; calf, 30s. 


4. iad 
The SOCIAL CONDITION and 
EDUCATION of the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and 
a By JOSEPH KAY, Esq. M.A., 2 vols, post 
8vo- 2s. 


5. 

The TRAINING SYSTEM, the 
MORAL TRAINING SCHOOL, and the NORMAL 
SEMINARY- By DAVID STOW, Esq. 8th Edition ; 
with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


6. 4 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, 
M.A. ; with Portraits and Landscape Illustrations. Vols. I 
to Ili. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


7. 

SOU THE Y’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER, B.D, First 
Senizs — CHOICE PASSAGES; 2nd Edition. Square 
crown 8vo. medallion Portrait. 18s, 


8. 
CARDINAL PACCA’S HISTORI- 
CAL MEMOIRS. Translated from the Italian by Sir 
GEORGE HEAD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


9. 

Mr. W. E. BAXTER’S IMPRES- 
SIONS of CENTRAL and SOUTHERN EUROPE— 
Comet, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, the Levant, &c). 
vo. 12s. 


10, 

Mr. FORESTER and Lieut. BID- 
DULPH’S RAMBLES IN. NORWAY in 1848 and 1549, 
among the FJELDS ‘and FJORDS. With Map, Wood- 
cuts, and tinted Plates. 8vo, 18s. 


ll. 

The VILLAGE NOTARY:a 
Romance. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron 
Eotvos, by O. WENCKSTERN;; with Introduction by F. 
PULSZKY, 3vols. post Svo. 3is. 6d. 


12. 
The BOOK of the SALMON. By 
EPHEMERA; aided by ANDREW YOUNG, Feap. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates of Flies and Fish, 14s. (Ready. 


13. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES: with 
NOTES for READEKS and STUDENTS of the BIBLE. 
By the Rev. F. C. COOK, M.A. Post 8yo. [Nearly ready- 


14. 

The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 
the Rev. J. S. HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. 
PAUL. 2 vols. 4to., copiously illustrated by W. H. Bart- 
Lett. Parts I. to III, 2s each. 


15 

Mr. R. POTT’S Cambridge University 

Edition of PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
and HORE PAULINE. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


16. 

The Rev. J. PYCROFT’S COURSE 
of ENGLISH READING, adapted to every Taste and 
Capacity ; with Literary Anecdotes. 2nd Edition. Feap. 
Syo. 5s- 


17. 

Mrs. RK. LEE’S ELEMENTS of 
NATURAL HISTORY; or FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
ZOOLOGY. New Edit. enlarged; with many additional 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


18. 

The Rev. Dr. B. H. KENNEDY’S 

PALESTRA LATINA; or, SECOND LATIN READ- 
ING-BOOK, 12mo. 5 — 


Mr. S. MAYNARD’S KEY to all the 
UNWORKED EXAMPLES in COLENSO’S ‘ ARITH- 
METIC designed for the USE of SCHOOLS,’ imo. Ss 

ady. 


LONDON: 


MR. COLBURN'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. ELIOT WARBURTON’S 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
REGINALD HASTINGS. 


A TALE OF THE TROUBLES IN 16—. 
3 vols, post 8vo. (Just ready.) 
Il. 


MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 


COMPRISING FULL AND INTERESTINS DETAILS 
OF THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 
By THERESA PULSZKY. 2 vols, 2ls., bound. 


Ill. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION., 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.” 
“The publication of the new work of Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby, ‘ Pride and Irresolution,’ promises to establish the 
author as one of the most successful novelists of the day, In 
the school of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austin, and Miss Fer- 
rier (says the Britannia) has the nobleand talented authoress 
of these volumes studied with profit; and we cordially com- 
mend and recommend these new scenes in ‘ The Discipline 
of Lifs’ for their truthfulness, their nature, their accurate 

delineation of character, and their delicate fashioning.” 


Iv. 
REVELATIONS OF THE LIFE OF 


PRINCE TALLEY RAND. 


By M. COLMACHE, Private Secretary to the Prince. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


v. 
THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Bz Javes Grant, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Gordon Highlanders,” &c., 3 vols, 


VI. 
THE OLD JUDGE; 
OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


By the Author of ‘Sam Slick.’? Cheap Edition. 
l vol. 10s. 6d. bound, 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street, London. 








20, Great Marlborough Street, March 16. 


MR. SHOBERL 


WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS :— 

In two vols., small Svo., with numerous Illustrations, 
CEYLON and the CINGALESE. 
By HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A. 

Late Deputy Queen’s Advocate for the Southern Circuit in 
the Island of Ceylon. 


11 
In two volumes, small 8vo., with Illustrations, 


THE RIFLE RANGERS; 
oR, 
ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN SOUTHERN 
MEXICO. 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
111. 

MR. SHILLINGLAW’S NARRATIVE OF 
ARCTIC DISCOVERY, 
FROM THE Santines s55t0 TO THE PRESENT 
In small 8yo., with Maps of the Polar Regions, and Portrait 
of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 





W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 





Lonomar, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR MARCH. 





% 
In 8vo., with Portrait, &c., 14s. handsomely bound, 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
FIELD-MARSHAL EDWARD DUKE 
OF KENT; 


With Extracts from His Correspondence and Original 
Letters, now first published, 


By the REV. ERSKINE NEALE, Rector of Kirton, 
Author of “The Life-Book of a Labourer,” “* Closing 
Scenes,” &c. 
[On Monday, 
11. 
N. P. WILLIS’S NEW WORK, 
In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET; 


OR, PICTURES OF SOCIETY AND PEOPLE OF 


MARK. 
By N. P. WILLIS, Author of “ Pencillings by the 
Way.” 
~ [Now Ready, 
In 8vo., ns] 
THE HAND -OF GOD IN HISTORY; 
oR, 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE HISTORICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE EXTENSION AND 
ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By HOLLIS READ, A.M. 
EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, 
By REV. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. 


Iv. 
In: Foolseap, with Portrait of Author and other 
8 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


SPRING TIDE; 


oR, 
THE ANGLER AND HIS FRIEND. 
By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN. 
[Published this Day. 


v. 
THE HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY’S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols., post Svo., 21s., 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE CITIES AND WILDS OF 


ANDALUSIA. 
By THE HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 
VI. 
In crown 8vo., neatly bound, 6s. 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Containing the First Volume of the Conquest of Peru. 
VII. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVEIS 
AND ROMANCES. 


In Foolscap 8vo., price 3s- 6d. 


THE HAMILTONS; 
OR, OFFICIAL LIFE. 


By Mrs. GORE. 
Author of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,”’ &e. 


Forming the New Volume of the Standard Novels and 
Romances. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
LONDON : Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of Bi 


Birand, 
300, Strand (at the Office of D. M. AIRD, No. 340, 
Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETIE OFFICE, are 














Strand, inthe county of Middieses,—Satardey, March 16tb, 
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